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The intelligentsia 2 Owr country, because 
of out non-national system of educatian, QUE AS 
a class aliens to their owr culture. Oo hig among 
many things, explains the lack of interest that the 
educated classes generally evince in Gandhiji's 
life, work and philosophy. J fecl, there OE, 
that the editors of this little volume have done 
a service by inducing learned university teachers 
to present Gandhian thought analytically and 
EVEN eriticall y. ALL the contributions are not 
of equal value and DI wish some of them had 
been unitten more painstakingly. SN: evertheless, 
J hope these ‘Gleanings’ will contribute to the 
stimulation of interest in a subject of vast 


significance 


‘Kadam ‘Kuan 
Patna - 3 Bikar, fire has 
15-0-59. 


PREFACE 


Gandhiji was one of those makers of History who 
have shaped the world of thought as well as the world 
of action. Not merely by his word, spoken and 
written, but by his acts of moral grandeur he has 

inspired a philosophy of life that will continue to 
influence and elevate generations of human societies. 


“Gleanings from Gandhian thought” is a serious 
attempt ata joint study of the Gandhian thought, 
specially that on the social plane. The contributions 
in the book include studies of Gandhiji’s thought in 
the political, economic, social and historical fields. Its 
writers include scholars from the Universities of 
Allahabad, Bombay, Lucknow, Gorakhpur and 
Jabalpur and their studies over an extensive material 
display varying approaches and a wide gamut of styles. 
I congratulate the writers and the joint editors, 
Shri B. 8. Audholia and Shri D. Tripathi of Jabalpur 
University on their-success in writing and publishing 
these serious contributions to the study of Gandhiji’s 
immortal thoughts. I feel confident their example 
will prove stimulating and fruitful. 


ne aft Dubey 
TABALPUR << Vicu-CHANCELLOR, 
Dated 6th July, 1959. University of Jabalpur, 
J ABALPUR. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mahatma Gandhi used to say that there was no 
such thing as Gandhism and that he did not want to 
leave a cult behind him. Notwithstanding this decla- 
ration of the great Indian thinker, an ideology has 
already developed in his name, holding out hope and 
promise of a new dawn to humanity. The tenets of 
Gandhian ideology, however, are still vague and 
ambiguous. It is all the more necessary, therefore, to 
expound them clearly and explicitly. This, we believe, 
can be done by the intellectuals alone. For, their 
interest in the social and economic philosophies, unlike 
that of the professional politicians, is purely academic; 
they are in a better position to think dispassionately 
and without the need to accommodate their interpreta- 
tions to their own pre-conceieved notions. The apathy 
of the University teachers towards the Gandhian 
Philosophy, however, is a very disturbing feature of 
our intellectunl life. The need, therefore, of creating 
in them a living interest in the study of Gandhian 
thought cannot be over-emphasised. The present 
volume containing articles exclusively by University 
teachers is a modest attempt in this direction. 


This volume contains seven articles on different 
aspects of Gandhian philosophy. It is needless to say 
that the writers are entitled to their own views. 
Assuming that dull uniformity of approach to a social 
and economic philosophy is a sign of its weakness rather 


than of strength, we have, in this volume, included 
articles expressing even opposing views. We believe 
that a correct evaluation of Gandhian ideology would 
emerge not out of a blind faith or following, but out 
of study, criticism and counter-criticism. If this 
volume succeeds in stimulating some interest in 
Gandhian philosophy, we shall consider our labours 
to have been amply rewarded. 


This volume is the result of the co-operation of . 
our learned colleagues from different Indian Univer- 
sities. We really do not know how to thank them. 
We also express our gratefulness to the editors of 
‘Gandhi Marg’ and ‘Indian Journal of Economics’ for 
the permission to reprint here the articles by Dr. 
Gokhale and J.8S. Mathur respectively. In bringing 
out this volume we have received valuable co-operation 
from Messers B. N. Bhattacharya, H. P. Verma and 
Shrish Kumar of D. N. Jain College, Jabalpur. We 
take this opportunity to thank them. 


We are deeply indebted to Shri Jayprakash 
Narayan who has been gracious enough to write a 
foreword for this volume. Jayprakashji’s intellectual 
approach to Gandhian philosophy has given a new 
impetus to its study. It is only appropriate, there-. 
fore, that he has blessed this attempt, perhaps the 
first of its kind, at arousing the interest of the 
country’s intelligentsia in a philosophy that is crying 
for a proper evaluation. We arc equally grateful to 
Lt. Col. Pt. Kunjilal Dubey, Vice-Chancellor, Jabalpur 
University who has kindly added a preface to this 
volume. 


—The Editors 


~ Democracy disciplined and enlightened is the finest 
thing in the world. A democracy prejudiced, ignorant, 
superstitious will Land itself in chaos and may be self- 
destroyed. fe 


—Gandhi 


G. N. Dhawan. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
OF 
MAHATMA GANDAI 


LI ad Gandhiji a Political Philosophy ? 


It is generally admitted that in the sphere of 
politics Gandhiji, the apostle of non-violence, was a 
great revolutionary leader who enabled his country to 
win, by use of his technique of non-violence and self- 
suffering, her freedom and to achieve the status of 
equality with the rest of the world. But it is sometimes 
believed that he had no rightful claim to anything in 
the way of a systematic political a The 
belief is entirely erroneous. 


In his political philosophy Gandhi is basically a 
philosophical anarchist and a decentralist. His political 
theory of non-violence should be studied in the context 
of the growth of the philosophical tradition and appli- 
cation of non-violence in India and abroad since the 
earliest times. Further it is also necessary to keep in 
mind the milieu in which Gandhiji grew and which 
influenced, though it by no means determined, his 
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political philosophy. This milieu includes the intelle- 
ctual temper and the social, economic and_ political 
conditions in India, England and South Africa where 
Gandhiji spent the early years of his life. Gandhiji 
was influenced by persons and books as well as insti- 
tutions. Due to lack of space, however, it is impossible 
to give in this article even the briefest account of this 
tradition of non-violence or of his environment. 


His political theory of anti-statism or indifferen- 
tism to the State and his non-violent technique of 
revolution and resistance are a corollary, and an 
integral part of his philosophy of life i. e., his meta- 
physical convictions, views concerning media of 
knowledge, psychological assumptions and _ ethical 
principles and with a brief account of his philosophy of 
life we may preface his political theory of anarchism. 


The core of his philosophy of life is the ultimacy 
of spirit, or Satya. Satya etymologically means ‘that 
which is’, and Gandhiji identified it with God, Soul 
Force, Moral Law etc. This self-acting force manifests 
itself in the creation, giving it a basic unity. It 
transcends time and space. In the case of living 
beings, it ( the soul ) persists even after death, for, its 
existence does not depend upon the physical body. 
As regards media of our knowledge of truth, Gandhiji 
is of the opinion that sense perception can not take us 
beyond the external qualities of objects. Unlike 
Hegel, Bosanaguet and other rationalists who hold that 
the real is rational, Gandhiji agrees with Kant and 
_Yagyavalkya that intellect can not grasp the self, the 
knower, the condition and the presupposition of all 
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knowledge. Intuition, in the sense of synoptic vision 
or the activity of the entire mind and not in the sense 
of sporadic flashes of truth, alone is the method of 
knowing reality. Reason, all the same, has an impor- 
tant place in human life in so far as it enables one to 
scrutinise the validity of what is intuitively appre- 
hended and to communicate it to others. In laying 
emphasis on the primacy of spirit and adequacy of 
intuition as the medium of knowledge Gandhiji, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, is in very good company 
of a host of thinkers in the Kast as well as in the 
West. 


The ultimate object of man’s life is self-realiza- 
tion, or realization of Satya. The greatest truth is 
the unity of all life, self-realization, therefore, consists 
in loving and serving all, i. e., in striving after “the 
greatest good of all’. Loving service of all is non- 
violence. Thus truth can be realised only by non- 
violent means, 1. e., by the cultivation of non-violence 
and other similar values. . Negatively non-violence is 
the avoidance of intentional injury to others, positi- 
vely it is the service of all. The latter includes 
resisting all injustice through self-suffering and non- 
co-operation. Other non-violent values are 
Brahmacharya or control over all the senses, fearless- 
ness, weakening of acquisitive property impulses, 
which is essential for co-operative as against competi- 
tive life, Swadeshi or attending to immediate duties, 
in point of time as well as space, in preference to the 
more remote, getting rid of superiority and inferiority 
complexes and developing an egalitarian sense 
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of proportion in regard to all religions, and peoples 
etc. In hiseffort to realize the goal of life, man is, 
according to Gandhiji, subject to the twin laws of 
Karma and rebirth. Together they mean that death 
does not put an end to opportunities of growth and 
there is implicit in life a law of moral causation and 
continuity. To Gandhiji the law of Karma does not 
imply determinism, though it limits the range for the 
exercise of our free will. Evil, according to him, is 
the result of man’s abuse of his free will and has a 
place in the scheme of progress. 


Gandhiji has faith in human nature and in its 
capacity, through a gradual process, to minimise evil. 
This faith is based on Gandhiji’s conviction that man 
is, above all, soul and that he has immense possibilities 
for growth. Gandhiji is duly conscious that even the 
tallest among men have imperfections, but the most 
depressed cannot shake himself free from the self- 
conscious impulse “‘to realize God who dwells in us”, 
and so it is more natural for man to be good than to 
be evil, though apparantly descent may seem easier 
than ascent. Thus Gandhiji, like a large number of 
social and political thinkers of the West, is a believer 
in ‘Futurism’ and inevitability of progress or, a good 
goal. Right means and a good end constitute a single 
whole pattern. 


The achievement of the greatest good of all 
demands classlessness and statelessness. Gandhiji’s 
opposition of the state is due to the compulsive and 
exploitative nature of the State authority which has 
never befriended the poor and is destructive of 
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individuality; and to the impossibility, historically 
speaking, of weaning the State from violence to which 
it owes its birth. The State and the class system are 
inseparable. The Stateless democracy is the state of 
enlightened anarchy where social life becomes so 
perfect as to be self-regulated. This democracy will 
consist of almost self-sufficient, satyagrahi village 
communities organised on a voluntary basis. Gandhiji 
is against centralism because it implies concentration 
of authority with the probablity of its abuse, because 
it increases complexity of life which is a distraction 
in all creative moral endeavour, and finally because it 
diminishes opportunities of self-government and of 
resisting injustice. 

The reconciliation between individual freedom 
and social cohesion in such a society would be achieved 
by internal and non-coercive external sanctions. The 
instances of these are being shame, sense of guilt, 
force of habit, suggestion, personal ideal, pressure of 
public opinion, fear of reciprocal action, social religion, 
art, social valuation etc. It may be pointed out that 
in ancient times the Jewish community was held 
together by non-coercive sanctions. According to some 
anthropologists many primitive tribes, notably the 
Eskimos, the Ojbiwa, the Arapesh and the Bachuga 
lack political forms necessary for group action. 

The socio-economic structure of the "non-violent 
democracy will be characterized by equality, voluntary 
simplicity, and absence of exploitation. Every 
individual will be free to devote himself to social] 
service according to his peculiar nature. Everybody 
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would be his own master and nobody a hired labourer 
of another. A non-violent civilization can not flourish 
on centralized production which involves concentra- 
tion of economic power ‘and the likelihood of misuse 
of such power. Gandhiji was, however, not against 
machinery as such and welcomed machinery which 
lightened the burden of the people, did not displace 
necessary human labour and could be made in and by 
villages themselves. 


Unlike Josiah Warren, Benjamin ‘Tucker, 
Kropotkin, Marx and Lenin who believed in the 
possibility of evolving a Stateless society Gandhiji 
agreed with Godwin, Hodgskin and Proudhon and did 
not look forward to the establishment of a society 
from which the State would be completely eliminated. 
The ideal society will always remain an ideal unrealised 
and unrealizable in its entirety due to human 
imperfection. 


The way to advance towards this social ideal is 
negatively the use of non-violent resistance to fight 
injustice, wrong and exploitation and positively cons- 
tructive non-violence, i. e., to build, on a voluntary 
co-operative basis, the structure of a regenerative 
society from the bottom upwards. Both these demand 
from the average man the cultivation of non-violence 
as the way of life. 


The structure of the realizable State, as represen- 
ting the first step, after the non-violent revolution, 
towards the ideal democracy, is the ‘Middle Way’. 
This middle way, the predominantly non-violent State, 
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will correspond to quality of non-violence evolved by 
the average man. 


Even the non-violent State is not an end in itself, 
not the group of groups and the community of commu- 
nities, nor even a sovereign State. It is a service state, 
‘One of the Means’ to secure the greatest good of all. 
He believes in the “‘Sovereignty of the people based on 
pure moral authority” and gives to the people the 
right to disobey non-violently the laws which offend 
their moral sense. Like other Anarchist and Pluralist 
thinkers, Gandhiji here parts company with Idealist 
and Fascist thinkers. To Gandhiji the capacity of 
the citizen non-violently to resist injustice is the only 
_adequate safeguard against the abuse of political 
power by the state and is the key to democracy. 

The non-violent State, to be a true democracy, 
must steer clear of armaments, imperialism, capitalism, 
political corruption, and poverty of leadership. A 
Satyagrahi leader should honour public opinion and 
democracy in group affairs, but in regard to his own 
attitude he should be his own guide, and he should be 
ready, when necessary, to sacrifice his leadership and 
even oppose his followers. In legislatures as well as 
voluntary associations decisions should ordinarily be 
taken by majority opinion, but in vital matters the 
dissent of the minority should get the fullest consi- 
deration and should not be ignored by the majority, 
though the minority should submit to the decision of 
the majority except when it offends their moral sense. 


The State should reduce its functions to the 
minimum and use the least amount of coercion. Asa 
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matter of fact, according to Gandhiji, the more the 
State action, the less the democracy. Most of the 
State functions should be taken over by voluntary 
associations which should grow in numbers and impor- 
tance during the course of this revolution. For during 
the course of this revolution, the masses should acquire 
capacity for voluntary, co-operative action. The State 
should meet foreign aggression and internal distur- 
bances as far as possible non-violently. Judicial work 
should be taken over by Panchayta. 


In the economic sphere, at least the production 
of consumption goods which are of universal use, 
particularly food and clothing, should be the basis of 
rural, small scale industries. The indispensable large 
scale production should be jointly managed by the 
representatives of the workers and the State. To end 
land-lordism and to take over the ownership of cen- 
tralized production from private capitalists, the State 
may have to resort to confiscation with or without 
compensation and with the minimum use of violence. 
The non-violent State should have nothing to do with 
such tainted sources of revenues as gambling houses, 
races, sales of intoxicants etc. and should enforce 
prohibition; education in all stages should be, so far as 
possible, self-supporting, though Gandhiji was not 
against forcing parents to put their wards to schools 
in the ‘primary’ :stage. 


Thus in regard to the functions of the State 
Gandhiji’s least government is not identical with the 
negative police functions of the laisse-faire indivi- 
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dualism. The non-violent State is not a police state, 
the police and the military will be the least in evidence 
in that State. To advance the welfare of the people 
he also favours some function of socialistic or even 
communistic nature. These are functions in which 
State action is likely to be much more conducive to the 
welfare of the people than voluntary action. Thus he 
would support confiscation of property under certain 
conditions and favours compulsory service for universal 
education, compulsory education, compulsory prohibi- 
tion and nationalization of essential centralized 
production. | : | 


The non-violent State should co-operate with the 
intérnational organisation in the interest of peace. 
But Gandhiji was against an “‘armed peace imposed 
upon the forcibly disarmed’’. Shedding of belief in 
war and violence is essential to the establishment of 
peace based on freedom and equality of all nations. 
The international organisation, he held, should be 
freely established and non-violently maintained. 


The progress of a State towards Gandhiji’s 
‘Middle Way” will depend on the moral level of its 
citizens. The pace of progress must not be forced, 
because it can not be forced. 5 


But does not his political theory demand a 
stronger self-control, a greater capacity for suffering 
and a higher moral development than most of us have 
so far attained ? Gandhiji does not plead guilty to 
this charge. “The weapon of Ahimsa’, he wrote in 
1940, *“*does not require super-men and super-women 
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to wield it, beings of common clay can use and have 
used it before this with success’. He does not ask 
too much of us. He wants us to keep the right ideal 
before us and to try to act up to it as best as we can. 
His stress is laid on perfectibility rather than perfec- 
tion, the process of growth rather than its consumma- 
tion. He takes his stand on the enormous plasticity 
of human nature. After a thorough investigation 
of historical and biographical facts concerning passive 
resisters and of psychological evidence concerning 
‘conscientious objectors’, C. M. Case has arrived at 
the conclusion that both these classes of men are 
entirely normal in their native physical and mental 
equipment and non-violent behaviour is the result not 
of inborn but of acquired traits.* Case’s conclusion 
regarding the psychophysical normalcy of non-resisters 
has not been questioned by any social scientist. 
Nor has, to the best of our knowledge, any sociolo- 
gist, anthropologist, psychologist or political thinker 
disputed the conclusion of K. Mannheim that “...... 
it costs social organisation at least as much energy 
to build up warlike attitudes as peaceful ones.”+ On 
the other hand in this age of atomic weapons accep- 
tance of non-violence is the price that humanity must 
pay for survival and progress. 


Gandhiji is the greatest exponent of the political 
theory of non-violence, and in so far as the survival 
and progress of mankind depend on non-violence, his _ 


* yide hig Non-violent Coercion, Chapters X and XI. 


5 vide his Man and Society ch. on possibilities of Change ia Human 


Nature. 
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philosophy is the greatest contribution of our times to 
social and political thought. Gandhiji, the humblest 
of men, claimed no finality and admitted that 
logically there could be no absolutenss about his ideal 
or, for the matter of that, about any ideal. All the 
same, he insisted that there is a relative morality 
which is absolute enough for the imperfect mortals 
that we are. Gandhiji was, we believe, much more than 
a mere political thinker, statesman or academic philo- 
sopher. He was a seer, an integrated being, who 
grasped the law of life and made it the core of his 
philosophy. The basic concepts of his philosophy 
transcend the limits of time and space and are 
immortal. 


Gandhiji believed that the future of non-violence 
depended on its coming to fruition in India and that 
it was India’s historic mission to deliver to mankind 
the message of non-violence. India, let us hope, will 
fulfil that promise to the world. 
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Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on the 
backs of millions. The impetus behind it all is not the 
philanthropy to save laboux, but greed. Tt is against this 
constitution of things that TJ am fighting with alf my might.” 


—Gandhi 


B. S. Audholia. 


GANDHIAN ECONOMIC THOUGHT: 


An Interpretation 


ES hesss: Economics forms the basis of ethical 
background of economic actions of human beings. 
Gandhi lived in the twentieth century and he had 
fully understood the perceptible immensity of value 
and importance associated with the advancement of 
science and technology, and their conceivable appli- 
cations to give to the human race the fruits of 
economic enjoyment in the form of larger productivity 
through scientific exploitations of the physical forces 
of the universe. Not that alone; he had before him 
the vast currents of economic thoughts poured on to 
us through the western contacts of several centuries 
and so he was fully aware of the influences they 
had exerted and were bound to exert on the human 
race. Thus Gandhi was with the time, and not behind 
the time. Essentially and convincingly, he had the 
grip on the time as none else of the modern thinkers 
could have. The ‘time’ to him meant no changes in 
the fundamentals of human behaviourism, and conse- 
quently when he wrote or spoke on economic matters, 
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the conception of ‘economic man’ as against the ‘whole 
man’ had no meaning for him so as to affect his 
masterly treatment of economic ills. His whole 
approach was ‘Sanskritic’. Briefly, therefore, I shall 
call his ‘Economics’ as ‘Sanskritic Hconomics’. He 
touched the four corners of the behaviour of the ‘whole 
man’. They are: 

1. His Individual actions 

2. His Social actions 

3. His National actions 

4. His International actions. 


Thus Gandhi was a perfect doctor, available with 
infallible medicines to remedy the wrongs prevalent in 
the ailing humanity in every corner. And this he 
did through the loftliness of his cultural basis by 
formulating a code of conduct and behaviour’for men 
against men, men in the society, men for the nation, 
and men at the international levels of contacts and 
approaches. He took much essentially from our 
ancient heritage: he learnt much convincingly from 
the great Upnishads and the great Bhagwat Gita, and 
finally through that treasure of his, he built up a 
modern philosophy of actions—actions of men, whether 
they are political, social or economic. He is known as 
a great political thinker but may I say that he was a 
great political philosopher, for, in essentials, he hada — 
definite philosophy and not Machiavellian or Kautilyan 
swoops, moves or vilifications for the achievement of 
political ends. His battle for independence against 
the British Raj in India is a great lesson of poli- 
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tical history. Undoubtedly there he had occasions to 
come out with a powerful ‘Mantram’ or a ‘Shankh-Nad’ 
as in the ‘Quit India Movement’ and the other earlier 
movements launched. by him. There he banked on 
the ‘dg eqeq’* of the sa ufet. But one thing ever 
remained most significant for him, and that was his 
emphasis on ‘purity’ of means. Therefore “aquq { was 
his watch-word for man’s actions, whether individual 
or collective. The pure ends achievable or to be 
achieved would never give him any pleasure or any 
satisfaction if they were unarrived at by pure. means 
and methods. He. would call a ‘stop’ when violence 
would raise its head up. This has been his ‘Sanskritie’ 
approach to all problems of life, for, to him what could 
achievements matter if, they kept one side beaten 
with bitterness ? 


The above is the essence of his great. political 
philosophy, for he believed that bitterness adds to the 
impurity of the whole situation, and the same can be 
found in all spheres of actions of mankind, be 
they social, economic or political. Gandhian Economics, 
as Gandhian Political thought, would have no quarters 
with such impure existences, touching the familiar 
spheres of economic life viz. production, distribution 
and consumption of material goods for the satisfaction 
of mankind. Thus his idea of ‘Sanskriti’ is not the 
same as the one contained in the much confused 


* The aweful and impetuous, wild and fierce aspect of Lord Shiva. 
+ Power of the masses. 


t Restraint. 
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definitions of ‘culture,’ given by western authors. 
‘Sanskrit’ to him was pure thought, pure action, and 
pure behaviour. It is not the expression of the inner 
genius of the people alone. It is something of a 
wider significance touching the mankind as a whole for 
behaviourism that keeps up the condition of humanity 
rather than animality; that creates the condition of 
advancement of mankind along-side the individual, 
and that crosses the narrow limits of ‘religion’ and 
its meaningless dogmas. 


The Economics of the West would say differently 
to us. Its planks in economic history have been 
three in number :— 


(a) Credo ( belief ) to exploit or suppress the 
weak, whether individual or a nation. 


(b) Refutation of philosophy and leaning towards 
science and pseudo-scientific outlook. 


(c) Conflicting crop of multitudinous ‘ isms ’ 
as remedial measures for economic ills. 


Here, therefore, we come to very great cross- 
puzzles. A Science known as the modern Science of 
Economics has been built up by the thinkers of the 
West. And it is obvious for us to recognise that such 
an ideology ( even though in its myraid forms ) has 
come to stay for our actions and for our beliefs 
under it. Little, however, we think, as to where it 
has led us to; and where it could possibly lead us to. 
Miracles, greater miracles, and the greatest miracles 
-made possible in our age of ‘atoms’ and ‘sputniks’ 
keep us aghast, and make us believe that these inve- 
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ntions and discoveries would give us humanitarian 
benefits. But all that is said has big ‘question mark’. 
The efforts at ‘Disarmament, the advocacy of the 
‘Panchseel’, and the Strategy of diplomatic speeches 
and writings (actions apart) through internationally- 
organised political and economic platforms need not 
keep us under any misgivings. Thus it must be 
understood that the present age, we live in, does not 
possess sound political knowledge, or sound economic 
approaches to problems. The world is indeed sick, 
rather it is very much sick. This gives great; 
jerks to our brains. For, all that we know and read 
about the behaviour of the Science of Economics does 
not guarantee to us any of the ‘welfare conceptions’— 
rightly applicable to the four-cornered actions of 
humanity as indicated above. And yet we live ina 
mirage. Not that alone; but we keep our-selves fully 
spell-bound in the jungle of the jugglers working 
under western ideologies. The hide-and-seek ( rather 
we should say hide-and-look ) game of the financial 
wizards and their statesmen with professions to 
develop and help the underdeveloped economies 
are obviously laudable for a value, but only so far 
as they go. I will, however, like here to add a word 
of caution. And without an elaboration at this stage, 
I will say straightway that the most important insti- 
tutions studied under the Science of Economics, I 
mean the institutions of “Money and Banking’, are the 
most mischievous institutions when they are carried 
too far, as is the case underlying the complicated 
mechanism working on the behaviour of our monetary 
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and financial considerations. I do not deny that they 
have an importance and also, at best, a utility. But 
certainly what they possess as a utility or importance 
is only the questionable utility or importance, since it 
might tend to risk the fundamental ‘good’ found in 
the nature of man. If that happens, as it must, 
the task of the social scientists is to preserve 
the ‘good’ which is certainly under an. organised 
attack under western outlook or conceptions. I shall 
make anattempt to touch the point for an elaboration 
at a later stage. 


Fundamentals of Gandhian Thinking 


Gandhiji combined in him the sane and the sober 
elements for the welfare of the humanity. Not to 
take him for a ‘ superman’ even for a second, it 
must be understood that the guiding stars in the firma- 
ment of Gandhiji’s life were three in number. They 
were (1) the power of prayers, (ii) the ideals of 
service and ( iii ) the willingness to sacrifice. Through 
these he poured ‘ambrosia’ in immeasurable quan- 
tity on the suffering humanity. He created the four 
pillars of his famous four-folded programme for the 
people among whom he was destined to work and 
experiment. People are familiar that while he was 
conspicuously engrossed in the tangles of political 
solutions for his. country, and through that, for the 
world as a whole, he never lost sight of the emergent 
and the great necessity to understand and move the 
‘man’ on rightly-poised actions through his other 
well-meaning programmes which people take for his 
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‘ Constructive Programme’. Thus his real theme was 
to ‘ construct ’ the man—to make him solid, sober, 
sane and robust, morally, politically, socially and 
fundamentally economically. 


Indeed, Gandhiji had a society in view with deep 
economic foundations. His society was to become 
neither acquisitive nor communistic. The socialistic 
conception of his mind was also far from the accepted 
and a little bit accredited forms of socialistic patterns. 
Then what was Gandhi’s conception of Society ? And 
how could he think all about that ? As said above, he 
had an unshakable faith in the powers of prayers. 
These provided him with the strength from within 
to move the humanity outside. We can not think 
Gandhi without prayers for that would mean to deny 
his very existence. Therefore, let it be understood 
that it was his prayers that gave him the light to 
build up his basic conceptions for a society to work 
with harmony and amity. These basic principles, 
call them for a while the basic ideals, were ‘Kripa’, 
‘Samata and ‘Kshama’. The meanings, on the surface 
of these terms, I believe, would confuse many. There- 
fore let me expound them for a precise understanding 
of his mind. It is known to us that any society must 
provide an economically functioning-mechanism. In 
this mechanism, when the people work for them- 
selves, think with others, and work for others, the 
forces of dynamics and statics work. Diversities and 
inequalities become thus the results. Pains and 
pleasures come up as a consequence. They take 
shape, and they give rise to movements for varied 
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but unregulated actions of men. These actions would 
ever keep the society at variance and perhaps at war 
among its own elements. It needs a correction at the 
bottom and also from the bottom. This touches the 
roots of the crucial problem of social progress and its 
equipoise. I, therefore, believe that Gandhiji must 
have given a very careful thought to the creation of a 
foundational structure which should be armed with 
robust correctives for a kind of economically functional 
society. He must have gone for a thinking with the 
‘an sara aaa’,* viz. ‘Seafaarafsa aiizq’. That is, the 
body of man is the abode of ‘wants’ through organs 
at the physical base. This leads men initially and 
fundamentally to actions, and these actions are not 
regulated actions. And therefore, if left to themselves, 
men are prone to behave at the levels of animals. 
Thus a state of animality rather than of humanity 
would be the result. This will not remain confined to 
the base alone. It would go up, as and when, the 
society goes up for more wants and more actions for 
its structural and functional developments. This 
leads us to a consideration of a number of theories, 
some political and some economic, which were advo- 
cated to set up and to determine the dynamic or the 
static wheel of the human behaviourism. I shall not 
take my readers to any or all of them for an elaborate 
discussion. All that I wish to point out is that these 
theories came in the wake of the two revolutions viz. 
The Industrial Revolution and the French Revolution. 
They were rather necessitated by the forces working 


* Gautama Nyaya Darshan—An Indian Philosophical Text. 
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under them. Thus the socio-economic transformation 
became the desideratum for such theories. As said 
earlier, J have no mind to challenge or criticise any of 
the theories at this stage. I must however, add that the 
working of the mind of Gandhiji was set at a society, 
which if formed, would adjudge most of these theories 
as flat and fallacious. These theories clustered round 
the cry for industrialisation through heavy mecha- 
nisation affecting the monetary mechanism, on the one 
hand, and the much-applauded conception of ‘equality’ 
of the French Revolution on the other, did have a 
question mark for him. He was wholly against the 
former, viz., the heavy industrialisation, and the latter 
i. e. the conception of ‘ equality’ of the French 
Revolution transplanted into the soil of Economics, 
had got only a doubtful acceptance from him. Thus 
the pertinent question before us is, what was he 
about ? 


Before we attempt any answer to this question, 
let us remember that Gandhiji had a superb idea of 
social justice. His theory of social justice came 
out of what he had received during his prayerful 
moments. He knew fully well that to talk of social 
equality or economic equality was sheer bunkum. Yet 
he was for them, but only with limitations confined to 
equalities of opportunities for work and growth. He 
wanted the truth and non-violence to effect it. 
Analytically, however, we shall put his idea of equality 
as meaning essentialequality. To keep it going, there 
must exist in the society a norm of ‘unity’ in the midst 
of ‘diversity’, and yet the functional mechanism would 
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not be under any exterior influences, notably the 
influences exercisable by the Governmental power to 
be understood as the ‘dandshakti’. For here violence 
springs up, and the natural order of society is kept 
subjected to an ideology that has no faith in the 
fundamentals of ‘good’ found in the common man. 
Men may differ, as they must, in strength—both 
physical and economic—yet the recognition of the fact 
that they have a fundamental equality among them 
should stand up to keep up the ‘equipoise’ in the 
functional order of the society. And this cannot be 
effected except through a ‘Sanskritic’ approach’ that 
Gandhiji certainly had. It would be clear if I attempt 
an elaboration of his thought. 


Gandhiji was essentially a religious man. His 
prayers began with the first ‘mantra’ of “zayqfaqe”’ 
running as *zarqeaiad ay afta saat aa | Aaa aha yaar ar 
143 #eqfeagay’. This is a powerful guidance to the soul 
‘within’ of an individual. The ‘mantram’ told Gandhiji 
to know his path first, and lead the people according 
to the vedic hymn. The essence of the mantram is to 
regard all, i. e., ‘ana’ to mean the whole pulsating life 
of the universe which is the possession of God. This 
prominently includes man along with other crea- 
tures and the seen and unseen forces in movements, 
man being in a superior position for a realisation 
of the whole ‘Prakritw’ and the ‘Sristi-Karma’. What 


* «All this is for habitation by the Lord, whatsoever is individual 
universe of movement in the universal motion. By that renounced 


thou shouldst enjoy; lust not after any man’s possession.”’ 


—Sri Aurobindo’s Translation. 
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then is the duty of man in his behaviour ? Evidently 
not to feel any attachment to any thing, for 
‘soods’ are not his, they belong to God. And God 
belongs evidently to ‘Jagate’, which means the collec- 
tive life of the people, call it the society or ‘Samaj’. 
Thus the possession of God to a man of prayers would 
transcend to mean as belonging to the whole commu- 
nity of human beings. Here then the path becomes 
clear for ‘ social justice ’ and also for an emergence of 
a rightly-poised economic society, The behaviour of 
men must make way for both of them. The ‘mantram’ 
throws a further light on the ‘ karma’ philosophy of 
men, later repeated in the ‘ Bhagwat Gita’. And 
this is all ona plane of sound warning i.e. not to 
envy others on possession or enjoyment of greater 
wealth than one possesses. The story of non-violence 
in actions of people really picks up a start: here, and 
the society of Gandhiji’s conceptions becomes the 
society based on ‘non-violence’ with the karma 
philosophy of men to make and build it up. Such a 
society would lead on to the fundamentals of essential 
equality, and not to the spurious conceptions of 
equality or equalities which call for force and violence. 
Let it therefore be understood that. what Gandhiji 
had in his mind was to reconstruct a society—a 
society of automatic working and functioning among 
variables for a harmonious synthesis. Necessarily 
such a concept would involve ‘purity of service’, and 
‘ purity of sacrifice,’, and not that which generally 
goes by the name of ‘ service’ and ‘ sacrifice ’ at the 
Governmental levels and in other organisational 
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set-ups. This strikes out a new approach to the 
understanding of ‘the fundamentals of human _ life. 
Kssential equality or the fundamental equality 
becomes thus the desideratum. 


The concept of fundamental equality involves the 
considerations of ‘Atma’, ‘Paratma@ and ‘Parmatma’. 
For herein the lowest in the land is equal to the 
highest in the land. Talking in terms of economic 
set-ups, the capitalist and the wage-earner would 
mean no difference, for, the fundamental power whieh 
both possess is the power of a living creature. Beyond 
the limits of fundamentals, however, the variants 
emerge in power and strength ,for acquisitions of 
wealth and property. Here, therefore, we need a 
social code, and a theory which I would like to call as 
the ‘ Theory of Essential Equality of Social Synthesis’. 
I do not know whether I shall be right in my exposi- 
tion of this theory basically to be found in the writ- 
ings of Gandhiji. But one thing I sincerely believe, 
and that is that I cannot be far from what Gandhiji 
must have carried with him in order to rejuvenate and 
reconstruct the society of his conception, Let me, 
therefore, explain myself.. The theory that I have In 
my mind has ‘as ‘its’ premises the following 
assumptions : | se Ri Beis bo 

(1) A society ‘consists of functionaries that 

differ in their powers to produce wealth, 

(2) They are amenable to reason and good 

understanding, and they abhor bitterness 
among them and, want to oppose its lodge- 
ment and, | ) 
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(3) Theattempt to bring about a ‘total equality’ 
either social or economic is atonce a mad 
talk. It is wholly fantastic to claim that. 


Hence the concept of essential equality is 
the rationale. 


In view of the assumptions given above the 
theory guarantees the achievement of this ‘rationale’ 
by every one in the society, It proceeds to say that 
the essential requirements must be provided for, and 
that no one should grudge or grumble about a social 
process which should effect it. This means the society 
should be construed in its automatic functions to 
build up a‘ norm’. The norm forms the substance 
of the theory. It denotes the ‘ essential equality ’, 
and is conditioned by the two positive attributes 
which constitute the core of the human mind. These 
attributes are (i) mutual regard, and (ii) mutual 
tolerance. 1 shall call the first as ‘ Kshama’ and the 
second as‘ Kripa’. These two attributes together 
must exert a constant weight so that the norm of 
essential equality must remain at a level of ‘ unity ’. 
This is possible by the healthy deposits of feelings of 
‘nizq:’ on the people below the norm on the one hand, 
and those of ‘aazqama yaar’ on those above the norm, 
on the other. This is to equate in a sense ‘service’ 
and ‘sacrifice,’ the terms being interchangeable on both 
sides for a pulsating and compensatory action. The 
essence of interchangeability of these terms lies in 
the fact that people, regardless of their inferior or 
Superior power to produce wealth, possess powers to 
serve and also to sacrifice for the social happiness. 
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Thus when the two positive attributes mentioned 
above stand at ‘unity’ or near unity, an atmosphere is 
built up for an evolution of a non-violent theory of 
distribution of wealth. The automatically adjustable 
mechanism of this theory furnishes a guarantee of a 
social justice resting on the essential equalities. Under 
this mechanism people are not to be sliced through 
heavy taxes or through coercion or through force. 
Nor any of them are to remain under ‘ doles’ like 
beggars. The theory rests neither on ‘ kindness ’ nor 
on ‘ unkindness ’. It is at best an expression of the 
sublimity of a cultural concept of ‘ Adhikar > which 
means ‘duties’ and not ‘rights’. And this is the 
true Gandhian way. 


What has been said above should make it clear 
that the Theory of Essential Equality of social justice 
runs into two parts.. The one relates to the behaviour 
of human material, and the other to the behaviour. of 
the material popularly reckoned as economic material. 
The former needs a little bit of philosophical approach 
as said above. The latter takes into account the 
proper functioning:-of a social distributive system for 
the distributable social net product. The distribu- 
table social net product is comprised of excess or 
excesses over the norm of the essentially equitable 
rod. It need be noted here that the whole of the 
distributable net product may not be called for dis- 
tribution, because the whole of it may not be in 
demand to hold up equipoise. Thus whatever of the 
distributable net product is in need is our distribu- 
table dividend. The dividend is the social possession, 
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over which no producer, above the norm, has an 
‘ adhikar ’ except of service through sacrifiee. This 
then is the part belonging to the distribution of wealth. 
And let it be remembered that the theory recognises 
the importance of ‘ distribution’ as fundamentally 
more than that of ‘ production’. The real theme is 
that of a proper planning for a proper behaviour of 
both the producers and the distributers. The material 
and the man both are in action. I must point out here 
that all the economic plans (including the plans 
which the Government of India had given to the 
people ) have missed the fundamentals, and_ laid 
stress on the wrong end. Therefore, inspite of the 
stupendous efforts, and possibly also inspite of the 
huge ‘ capital works ’ visible for a progress of the 
nation, the achievement of the real goal of the re-con- 
structed humanity to live in peace, to produce in peace 
and to distribute in peace, has gone flat, and may I 
say, without much hope of repair. Verily therefore I 
should advocate a much-too-reasoned-planning of the 
human material. The theory under discussion has 
taken a cognisaice of the twin behaviours of men and 
materials for a synthesis. 


Expressed in terms of symbols, the ‘norm’ of 
‘essential equality’ be taken as NH, and its effect i. e. 
the social justice as SJ. Therefore it is clear that 
SJ=NE. This means that the social justice is in a 
state of disturbance if it does not equate itself with 
the ‘norm’ of essential equality. In other words, the 
‘Norm’ gives the social justice, and it is subject to 
compensatory actions of its two attributes pointed 
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above. These attributes are named as ‘Kshama’ and 
‘Kripa’ without which the ‘norm’ i. e. ‘Samta’, is 
unmaintainable. Therefore, the ‘Samta’ stands on the 
two pillars of ‘Kshama@ and ‘Kripa’, none of which 
need be equal, for if they are initially equal, the need 
to equate them for the justice of a social theory does 
not arise. The fact is that they act in variable quan- 
tities, but the interaction of the one with the other 
brings forth a compensatory action for holding up the 
‘norm’. This in short, is the philosophy of the theory. 
Clearly enough to make the theory workable, it enjoins 
on the people to form an attitute at both end. That 
is to say people below the ‘norm’ should pardon those 
above the ‘norm’, and in return, those above the norm 
should pardon those with a positive attribute to 
themselves by creating a voluntary flow of wealth into 
the distributory mechanism. Thus it will be seen that 
for a synthesis ‘Kshama’ and ‘Kripa’, the twin attri- 
butes of ‘Samia’ are interchangeable, (at best they 
mean the same), for, therefrom results the ‘static’ of 
the ‘norm’ out of the ‘dynamics’ of the two variants. 
We can elaborate it further in a different fashion. 
This is done, when the whole community adopts an 
attitute to treat persons over the norm as people 
under a case for treatment. That is, the people as 
‘abhiyukta’ under the social eye form a category, the 
other category, in the social eye, is that to which 
belong those who are below the norm, i. e. who feel 
‘abhav’ of essential requirements. The social justice 
of the social eye is to bring them together for a soli- 
darity, and for a necessary synthesis. The people 
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with ‘Abhav’ will not generate feelings of hatred and 
heart-burning, and this is possible because people 
above the norm own them fora compensatory attitude, 
the attitude of ‘give’ and ‘take’ from and to the social 
fund of ‘Kripa’ and ‘Kshama’. -This is the fund of 
‘mutual regard’ and ‘mutual tolerance’, which brings 
forth the conception of a twin relationship of the NE’ 
to MR and to MT, i. e., Mutual Regard and Mutual 
Tolerance. This is to express as NE’ X MR=NE X 
MT. This expression denotes that the theory sets 
forth an evolutionary process for a revolutionary 
transformation of the whole society. At best it is all 
a non-violent process, and is based on the law of the 
power of the commonman. The cultural and the 
economic concepts thus march in harmony. 


II 


Concept of a Classless Society. 


A deeper reflection on the theory outlined above 
would perhaps provide a clue to the concept of a 
classless society. This is not to say that ‘classes’ and 
‘masses’ would wither away. They will remain as they 
must. For, the history of the world events cannot 
take them away. Their appearances— cultural or 
even otherwise—may take different shapes. But all 
this is of no avail to arrive at a conclusion, and to say 
that the weight of sound opinion is to wipe out the 
‘classes’ and keep the ‘masses’ or vice-versa- Then, 
what does this rationally mean ? If we are not led 
to the confused thinking of the communistic ‘world to 
set up our standards for peeps into the dark, I can 
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atonce affirm that all this rests on a cultural approach. 
For just as the head can not perform the function of 
the feet, the whole of the humanity cannot be asked 
to repeat the same functions, and be grouped under 
one class or under one mass. Thus it is clear that both 
‘classes’ and ‘masses’ must remain so long as humanity 
lives for its upright position. But they become one 
and the same, when the humanity picks up a cultural 
standard for its behaviourism. The theory of the ‘Norm 
of the Essential Equality’ has demonstrated above 
that a state of affairs can exist when the distinction 
between the ‘classes’ and the ‘masses’ becomes the past 
history, atleast in the functioning brain of the diffe- 
rent functionaries comprising a society or a state. 
At best, therefore, the concept of a classless society 
cannot mean for its existence anything different from 
the one pointed out here. For, if it is taken to mean 
something else, the forces of violence only would 
usher it in. And a violent process, whether sudden 
or slow, is never to give a lasting justification for a 
concept of fundamental truth. Thus even if the 
physical appearance of such a justification is made 
possible under any violent revolution or under a violent 
process of revolution, the head and the heart of the 
humanity cannot take it as a lasting piece of rational 
reasoning. Therefore, I say that society is robust, 
healthy and invigorating for progress, only when the 
head and heart of humanity is lifted up for an atmo- 
sphere of mutual regard and mutual tolerance. Again, 
on another consideration it must be realised that man 
cannot think away from its own functioning body. 
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Imagine for a while what will happen if you are 
asked to set your body in a horizontal position, and 
also to function as a fruitful functionary in a social 
organisation. This would doubtlessly result in a less- 
ening of your power to work, and possibly also, to 
think. Yet such a position has a utility. You take 
it during hours of fatigue when you need rest, or.even 
when you fall ill. But this utility or the necessity is 
the individual phenomenon. If the society as a whole 
goes to this position, all work and all progress, in 
short the entire social functioning order, will: stop. 
This never happens, and this need not happen. 
Therefore, the equality of a horizontal type is a thing 
which can only be an individualistic concept, and not 
a ‘social concept’. And an individualistic concept of 
the view described above does not present any 
problem. It does so only when you compare it with 
the similar positions of other individuals. And if you 
do so, the problem comes up. Necessarily then, it is 
a problem of horizontal differences. These must 
remain even as inequalities of intelligence and oppor- 
tunities must remain in society in its vertical forms. 
It is clear that this problem is not a problem of any 
class of people, it is a general problem. We can also 
call it a classless problem, for herein you cannot con- 
ceive of any equality resting on class conflicts. The 
problem of classes versus classes springs up when we 
come to Politics and to Economics, when people take 
places of vantage and dis-advantage. This is the 
vertical edifice. Thus the vertical equality to wipe 
out the classes becomes the necessity. But what is 
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vertical equality ? Is it asound conception ? If we 
look at it in the historical background, necessarily we 
have to take the ‘privileged’ and the ‘non-privileged 
classes into consideration. So far as these classes 
are the results of bad economic or political systems, 
their extinction, in part, or in whole, must take 
place. For instance, in ordinary parlanee ‘capital’ 
has become associated with a particular type of con- 
ception of a capitalistic society. But is capital really 
bad or condemnable ? Clearly, no definite answer 
can be given to denounce it. Then why the word 
‘capitalistic’ should remain under fire ? The answer 
is easily to be found. This is because ‘capital’ has 
been made to behave improperly for big ‘profit- 
motives’, and so it has came to sit heavily upon 
everything that constitutes mechanised industrialism 
and thus ruined the commonman. Either for ‘labour’ 
or for ‘consumer’ it has little regard. Thus the ‘supe- 
riorty of finance’ is the real cause of human misery, 
and this superiority of finance in any industrial set- 
up sets forth a real danger to the self of the human- 
material. The system known as the capitalistic 
system with big trusts, cartels and companies along 
with big financial agencies to support them gave rise 
to the imperialistic designs of the imperialist west. 
It set up colonies for markets under marketing 
theories. These theories read with the theories under 
conceptions of international trade and international 
exchanges had carried the superiority of finance to 
very high tops which virtually not only dazzled the 
‘eyes ef the people but also made them blind. Ina sense 
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all went wrong under fallacious conceptions of mate- 
rial prosperity and advancement. 


The wheel was nodoubt turned to destroy the 
regime of capitalism. It did not however touch the root 
of the danger as pointed out above. All those who had 
denounced the system had little to do with ‘superiority 
of finance’. They only studied the problem as a problem 
of class-conflict. They had accepted ‘centralism’ both 
in economics and in politics. In economics they loved 
mechanisation and in politics they worshipped militari- 
sation leading to the nuclear war weapons. And yet we 
heard of talks of equalitiy between man and man. 
Consequently, the two ideologies have sprung up. The 
one that caught the attention of the world too much 
is known as the ‘communistic conception’ and the 
other goes by the name of ‘socialistic concept.’ The 
conception of the communists rests on the Marxian 
Dilectical Materialism, and it puts forth the Theory 
of ‘Surplus Value’. Thus it will be found that the 
emphasis for ‘superiority’ in the productivity circle 
of wealth is laid on the side of labour. Asa result, 
rightly or wrongly, perhaps more wrongly, the theory 
of the surplus value has gone for unusual importance, 
so much so, that a fight between capital and labour 
has become a perpetual phenomenon. Let it be pointed 
out here that if superiority of finance affords occasion 
for heavy profit motives at the cost of human indivi- 
dual, the wrongly-laid stress on labour, (to pronounce 
it as something surperior to other factors of produc- 
tion) is also not free from very grave risks. The world 
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has already witnessed its results. The communistic 
world, particularly Russia, has nodoubt Treason to 
boast about its stupendous materialistic progress, but 
it has come under economic persecutions and politi- 
cal purges and murders. Marx once said that ‘piece- 
work is the most suitable method of production’. 
This assertion of his is an indication of the fact that 
it ignores the resultant migratory character of labour 
and with a view to keeping it suppressed the Marxists 
have accorded tacit approval to very rigid labour laws. 
This, in short, has been the road to Russian Dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, which, in my opinion, 
does not essentially differ from Hitlerite Germany, for 
Hitler too once said ‘it has been our iron principle to 
raise the income solely by an increase in performance’. 
Undoubtedly in its political ramifications, Russian 
communism has differed in many serious fundamentals 
from Nazism and Fascism which are motivated by 
social antogonism and militant nationalism. Not to 
digress further from the main point let me put the 
conclusions in a nutshell as under: 


(1) The conception of a ‘classless society’ or that 
the ‘State should wither away’ as proclaimed by the 
Marxian Theories and Communists has been fully 
negatived.. by their. policies and economic behaviour. 
The Communist Party of Russia had sworn by the 
doctrine. of the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. Its 
control -of this. so-called proletarian dictatorship on 
the affairs of men, right from Stalinism, has been 
constantly on the increase and we find Russia of today 
under very. heavy boots of State-ism dictatorially 
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led by Khrushchev. Let it be here understood that 
‘dictatorship’ whether of an individual or a party 
means ‘action rather than wisdom’. The state thus 
assumes the role of the fulfilment of the individual. 
Human individual thus has to lie flat and prostrate 
under the fallacy of welfare state-ism. Here it does 
not differ from all-too-well-condemned conceptions of 
Nazism. The importance of individual is finished 
under the Scientific Marxist Objectivism. 


(2) Capitalism, as said above, rests on the 
superiority of finance. For a flight to unusual heights 
that cause vast inequalities of economic possessions 
it has two wings, viz., the institution of company 
promotions and the institution of money and banking. 
Communism had given a call to labour, and tried to 
supplant capital with labour for a bid to superiority. 
Superiority conception of any brand whether labour 
or capital gives rise to ‘classes’. It cannot banish 
them. And yet there is a talk for a classless society. 
All this indeed is fantastic. 


(3) The ills of capitalism flowed from its improper 
behaviour under a capitalistic economy. The ills of 
communism will remain under improper behaviour of 
labour that receives encouragement under a communi- 
sticaily-owned state policy. Both are bad, and both 
will keep the fire of hatred and strife burning among 
human minds. If one is profit-erring, the other is 
labour-erring. It need therefore be noted that money 
capitalised for profit-motive is as condemnable as 
labour capitalised for promoting big deals for strife 
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and strength. The communistic therapy of ‘believe, | 
obey and fight’ robs individual of his freedom. It 
offers nothing to stop class conflicts and finally it is 
a challenge to the human decency of thought and 
behaviour. | 


Coming to the socialistic concepts of bettering 
the lot of the common man one is naturally confronted 
with the confused literature available on the subject. 
Socialism accepts the inequalities due to differing 
intelligence and opportunities, and all this is besides 
the natural differences found among men. Thus it 
conceives of a social equality as meaning economic 
equality. Here, of course, it professes to put no 
limitations. But let it be remembered that the 
thought around socialism swung like a pendulum with 
the result that it took different shapes and forms. 
Certainly, therefore, there has been a negation of the 
desired clarity in the thought. 


C. E. M. Joad remarks correctly, almost in 
a vein of despair, that ‘socialism is a hat which has 
lost its shape because everybody wears it.’ Inspite 
of this, one hears of a socialistic approach. Our own 
democratic constitution has become wedded to a 
socialistic pattern of life. Thus socialism has become 
something for achievement. Let us analyse the issues 
involved in such a cry to build up a welfare state where 
inequalities of incomes are sought to be remedied, and 
the distinctions between classes and classes are to be 
removed. The premises on which such an edifice is to 
be built, of course, remain the same, e.g., removal of 
inequalities and the fostering of fellow-feeling. We are 
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however concerned to note that socialism does not 
view the mechanised industrialisation with any interr- 
ogation. It acceptsit, and proceeds to form an 
equalitarian society through well-organised trade 
unionism. The power of finance with its centralised 
moorings is called for, its drawbacks emerging from 
the centralised control of private industrial manage- 
ment are kept on for a re-approachment and a re- 
adjustment, and finally a hope is built up with the 
idea that the utopia of equalitarian society will result 
through state intervention and state control of the 
industrial sector. So far so good, but when we look 
at the policy, at the tactics and at the strategy of 
socialism, we come face to face with the questionable 
attainment of the human happiness which may be> 
shorn of destructive class antagonisms. G. D. H. Cole 
points out that ‘Socialism is not socialism unless it 
bases firmly on the working class movement’. This 
being so, the industrial classes must function, some- 
times in peace, sometimes in a state of fury, and the 
industrial horizon must have a tough tug of war for 
trials of strength. This keeps spoilt the human dece- 
neies for proper behaviourism, and all counsels to 
reach human fellowship with a view to bringing labour 
and capital for amity do not bear satisfactory fruits. 
Let us now take up the ‘referee’ of the scene for a 
little reference. I mean the state. Socialism then 
becomes state socialisation. Nevertheless, it is a 
brand of socialism. It comes with a strategy to 
promote cooperative enterprises to set up nationalised 
industries and to restore surpluses of incomes to the 
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state exchequer through heavy taxation schemes. 
This is something of a state planning. In doing so, 
the state, too, becomes a class by itself. It is not, 
even under democratic set-ups, that such a tendency 
is held in check. Possibly it becomes impossible. In 
a totalitarian check-up, and grasp of the productive 
machinery, it is all a type of a dictatorial usurpation 
preaching gospels of a communistic regime. Confiscation 
of the private properties and the suppression of any 
ideals of private managements thus become the rule. 
This is ruthless, even under protestations of various 
laws framed for the welfare of humanity. It all results 
in the perpetuation of internal feelings of hate bet- 
ween different classes in the industrial field, the state, 
too, jumps into the arena, not without assumiug a 
role of a superior class by itself. Thus the human 
fate in need of healing remains on the hot bed. We 
are told that appeals to sacrifice and brotherhood 
form an optimistic ground under governments set up 
under democratic parliamentarianism. Well, I do 
not wish to confound the issue by referring to a distant 
experiment. I need only refer to what has happened 
and is happening in our own country. Ido not dis- 
miss the claims made about the planning programmes 
propagated at the Government level. But how far 
they are true is undoubtedly a big question. The 
appeals to sacrifice and brotherhood have mostly 
fallen flat, and the blame is laid upon our falling moral 
standards. This is something. very abstract, and a 
charge with questionable foundations, for it is putting 
the cart before the horse. Little has it been realised 
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that a sentimentalism fired from the high tops is not 
to sustain the reality of a moral standard. It should 
be by an atmosphere built at the financial base to 
carry it through. I must emphasise here that there 
is a great deal of muddle and a medley of affairs. The 
imitation of the west with no reference to the financial 
grips necessary in an under-developed country for a 
systematic and a scientific march from stage to stage 
towords the avowed goal of maximum human happi- 
ness has been the real cause of the blemishes of failures, 
corruptions and disappointments. It could have never 
been otherwise, for the vultures of greed are fed on 
the corpse of dead finance. And a big portion of 
finance released by the government has certainly gone 
dead from the point of its utilitarian employment. 
The country has witnessed the sorry spectacle. And 
it would be pertinent to remark that a truthful heart 
of India risen above the dirty economics of the plan- 
ning scene would receive no solace when it sees India 
begging and borrowing like the proverbial blind cat 
whose head is fastened inside a milk-pot never to 
come out so easily as is generally expected; the happy 
prospects of the fruits of the plans would ever remain 
unfulfilled. This should not be taken to mean that I 
flatly denounce the planning aspect of the Indian 
economy. I only wish to say that such plans from 
the state-tops under open or concealed state socialism 
provide chances for much ‘egoism’, and consequently 
for much wastage, both in money and material. 
Coming to the ‘class-conflict aspect’ of the whole field 
we need only keep in view the propaganda of the pri- 
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vate and the public sectors ‘of our Industrial economy. 
Leaving for a while the class antagonisms that prevail 
at the real industrial productivity level, we need 
notice the rigours which are carried too far, almost to 
a challenging position. The weapon of nationalisation, 
call it socialisation or better still state-isation, has 
kept the private sector under fear and an atmosphere 
of suspicion. This is important enough but not as 
much as to deny the necessity of nationalisation 
atleast in some important spheres of our industrial 
life. All the same, the point to consider is that in the 
presence of such an atmosphere, neither the schemes 
of nationalisation bear the desired fruits, nor the 
private sector of industrialisation, remains in a mood 
for a cooperative and friendly approach. The real 
position thus continues to hit the national develop- 
ment. If an evidence is needed, it is unmistakably 
furnished by the doings of the internationally-set-up 
financial organisations. On the one hand, the financial 
wizards that recently visited our capital were taken 
round the country to impress them with the necessity 
of filling in the financial gap created by the imple- 
mentation of our Second Five Year Plans. On the 
other hand, efforts were not insignificantly made by 
the country’s industrial magnates to draw in foreign 
investments to the private sector. The foreign capi- 
tal, for whatever it is worth, has two strings to pull 
it with, for national investments. And it is all through 
no compromising interests, for the class of industrial 
magnates, [ mean the lords of the private sector, will 
use subtle tactics to have their own interests served 
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and that is not to happen without mud being thrown 
on the protagonists of state socialisation. This is 
what I should like to call the money motivation over- 
‘weighted at wrong angles. Thus under any conceivable 
scheme of socialism, the formation of any classless 
society is as difficult a3 it is impossible. Nay, the 
concept itself is a negative one, 


~The ultimate question, therefore, is whether 
Gandhism can offer any practical and positive answer 
as against the negative communistic or socialistic 
class-less society. Unlike capitalism, as said earlier, 
Gandhism does not attempt to make man confined 
only to the money-motive. It takes notice of it, but 
not to the extent of making it a central point for 
strife and violence. In a word, it stands for curbing 
the power of ‘money’ over the ‘power of man’ so as 
not to keep him completely off his balance in respect 
of the juxtaposition of the three ‘gunas’ for a valid 
synthesis. _The emphasis is on the ‘human _ values’ 
rather than on the ‘money values’ which under capi- 
talism, leads to profiteering and to national degenera- 
tion. Communism or socialism as a challenge to 
capitalism does attack ‘profiteering, but they have 
nothing concrete to offer on ‘class hatreds’. Further, 
they also agree with capitalism on two important 
issues, Viz., 
(1) Centralised production and 
(2) Suppression of individual initiative and 
talents. ae 
Industrial violence has thus been the common 
factor under all these systems, inspite of their. profe- 
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ssedly varied claims to better the lot of humanity. 
Under Gandhism, a check is held on centralised pro- 
duction, but it is not to say that we should wholly 
reject centralisation. In some spheres of our national 
activities, centralisation perhaps is absolutely nece- 
ssary. What Gandhism fundamentally refers to is 
the restoration of a level of necessary consumption to 
the common man. Here there is no room for a 
centralised production. It must go on non-centralised 
basis. For if it does not, socialism placing stress on 
the distribution of wealth under violent and militant 
attitude must continue. Labour must become, at 
times, unreasonably aggressive. On a further consi- 
deration about communism, where rejection of the 
profit motive becomes the avowed goal and creed of 
life, we find that society does not offer any healthy 
incentive to individual talents. For, a total rejection 
of the ‘profit motive’ is not possible, except of course 
under a military boot, and a reign of terror or under 
a system of state socialisation through a total abro- 
gation of the concept of private property. The 
dangers therefore are clear, and that is why the soci- 
alistic or the communistic conception of a classless 
society has remained negative and fruitless. 


'-- Therefore, to put the idea on a positive basis, it 
requires the study of man in whole and not in frag- 
ments. The necessary incentives have to be retained. 
Total rejection of ‘profit motive’ or even of ‘private 
property’ is not desired. It is all a socio-cultural-cum- 
‘economic approach which should strike against acqui- 
sitive inclinations by curbing the powers of banks 
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and money, that offer opportunities for un-social de- 
posits and creation of credits making the economic 
life exceedingly complicated and confounded. Thus 
a simplification of life is needed. If this happens, most. 
of our social ills would fall like leaves from trees in 
autumn. Again, it is not decentralisation which means 
for our attention. The creed should be non-centra- 
lisation and not decentraliation for, the latter carries 
a notion of destroying something which had resulted 
from centralised methods of control and action. Whe- 
ther in politics or in economics, the association of the 
word ‘decentralisation’ with the Gandhian ideology is 
perhaps quite wrong, rather, unjust to Gandhiji. He 
conceived and thought on the constructive side alone. 
He had a vision of a non-violent society and to that 
end, he had only two methods to employ, viz., the 
weapon of non-cooperation and the weapon of staya- 
grah. These methods of his have nothing in common 
with the destructive methods of scientific barbarity. 
And yet his methods are powerful enough to create a 
robust comprehension of the ills of centralisation, and 
also of the necessity for transforming society into one 
of a new order. 


The transformation of society into one of Gandhi- 
ji’s conception will be effected at both ends, viz., at 
the level of the individual and also at the level of the 
society as a whole. The interests of the individual 
must remain wedded to the interests of the society 
and vice-versa. This is not possible in a mechanised 
and mechanistic culture where exploitation, not only 
of the material fruits -of--the individual -but of his 
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status as well, must remain an insoluble problem. 
Gandhiji, therefore, prepared an ethical background 
for society to move across by advocating “pure means 
for pure ends’. He was conscious of the spiritual 
awareness of man, and he touched chords of ethical 
behaviourism in man for the reconstruction of society. 
Whether in politics or in economics, his attitude 
on these points was unrelenting. His sovereign 
guidance has been the recognition of the sovereign 
status of the human material. And it (human material) 
certainly possesses the necessary responsiveness to- 
appeals for correct action under the social eye. It is 
here that the scientific material progress becomes reco- 
ncilable with the spiritual self. A wave of character- 
balance is to correct the imbalance or the imbalances 
caused in society affecting the norm of essential 
equality as pointed out elsewhere. The doctrine of 
social eye or the theory of the social eye as I should 
like to call it holds the character-wave-balance, and 
if found ineffective in any case, the weapons of non- 
cooperation and satyagarh are to be applied. The 
country is familiar with these weapons used on the 
political front during the days of India’s struggle for 
independence. Let it be realised that the gospel of 
‘Dharna’ which virtually means ‘Satyagrah’ against 
the behaviour of a social reactionary can be traced 
back in this country to very ancient times. There- 
fore India has been traditionally strong in honouring 
the social eye, which is capable of restoring the 
balance in the midst of imbalances. Thus the concept 
| of a classless society becomes fundamentally practical 
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and positive in a sense which is truly realistic 
and wholesome. 


The theory of the social eye rests on the consi- 
deration of three ‘gunas’, viz., ‘tam’, ‘ray’ & ‘sat’. ‘Tam’ 
is the tendency to amass wealth, ‘Ray is the tendency 
to use wealth for enjoyment and ‘Sat’ is the tendency 
to produce and apply it for social welfare. The first 
two form the working soul of the human individual. 
This working soul is to function in communion with 
‘Sat, the spiritual soul of the human material 
constituting society. The conditions for equipoise 
making for a fruitful realisation of the concept of a 
classless society that rests ona practical equalitari- 
anism in the economic sphere are two in number. 
They are non-violent non-cooperation, and at times 
of need, satyagrah. Thus, let us expound the theory 
a little further in its economic meanings. A society 
has a national income, call it ‘X’. This national in- 
come is composed of different incomes in different 
quantities. Thus somewhere there is a ‘surplus’ while 
at other places there is a ‘deficiency’. The flow of 
wealth, therefore, becomes necessary, for the total cf 
all surpluses, call it ‘Y’, must equate the ‘deficien- 
cies to the extent desirable for essential consum- 
ption by individuals, and also for their proper em- 
ployment in the work they are engaged in. This does 
not mean that the whole of ‘Y’ is the distributable 
wealth. It is only that portion of ‘Y’ which is necessary 
to hold up the equipoise as pointed out elsewhere. 
This is to happen under the social eye, under a code 
of economie discipline. 
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Thus in a regulatory function enjoined on the 
society with a social eye, a new order becomes 
possible in its evolutionary process, which when 
carried systematically to larger circles of operations 
with a chain of smaller social units, can bring in a 
revolution, silent and not violent, and necessarily with- 
out class hatred. Perhaps it may be argued that the 
theory of social eye may not prove wholly effective. 
It may be true to a certain extent, since the theory 
also does not rule out the possibility of some black 
sheep. But their effect and their number shall be 
small and controllable, firstly by individual pressure 
of satyagrah, and secondly by the collective pressure 
of non-cooperation. And finally it should be remem- 
bered that no society has given a better account 
under state “dandshaktv’ without violent actions on 
either side, and perhaps with numerous breaches of 
laws, both silent and expressed. Furthermore, in a 
centralised functioning of a democratic parliamenta- 
rianism, the application of force and the emergence of 
different political parties provide room for much 
- corruption and much waste. Therefore, the theory 
of the social eye, which takes cognizance of potentia- 
lities latent in the universe as the eternal thesis in- 
herent in the matter and which also keeps in view the 
possible forces leading to violence and chaos, even 
with an urge for development can bind the two for 
the fusion of the individuals into the society and vice 
versa. Here alone a positive conception of a class- 
less society can spring up. Inspite of individuals 
differing in capacity and work, such a society would 
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be a consolidated whole even as the ocean is with 
different waves or the garden is with flowers of 
different colours and fragrance. The theory of the social 
eye demonstrates that there is an ethical tie or an 
ethical under-current which binds up the superior 
and the inferior economic positions for a workable 
and desirable solidarity. This forms really the ‘adhikar- 
bhoomi’ for a classless society where, in the presence 
of economic unequals, the bond or the consciousness 
of living as economic or social equals based on the 
principles of correction by non-violence and non- 
cooperation as outlined by Gandhiji presents a reali- 
stic approach, and not a fantastic claim as of the 
communists or even of the socialists. 


The working order of the theory of social eye 
stands on the following four pillars :— - 


1. Smaller functioning Units—both oboHonmarnia 
political, their federation into one big unit through 
indirect franchise for a ee eory machine of the 
social eye. , | 


2. Growth on non-centralised basis both in the 
ranges of production of wealth, and in its service to 
the community on an evolution of a nexus of ‘Arth’, 
‘Dharma’ and ‘Kam’ i. e. ‘Raj’, ‘Sat’? and ‘Tam’. 

3. Curtailment of the powers of money or credit 
to its limits so as to keep off opportunities of storing 
wealth by individuals under temptation generating 
greed and amassing tendencies. 


4. Realisation of the efficacy of rietde of non- 
violence and satyagrah. 
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Realism in Gandhian Economy. 


It has often been contended that Gandhiji was a 
non-realist. This contention comes from those the- 
orists on the Science of Economics who believe in non- 
natural order of the man’s behaviour. It may sound 
something very strange. Yet it touches the core of 
the wrong teachings that sit on the science of econo- 
mics. Let me explain myself, Is Economics a science 
of life ? Or is it a science of living ? If the latter, 
can it be separated from the former, and if the former, 
can it bring about peaceful development without 
jeopardizing the human values ? We have demons- 
trated above that if a man becomes just a tool to 
help another tool or a conjoined heap of tools known 
as machinery, the ‘living aspect’ of the science over- 
powers the man, and relegates him almost to an 
inanimate position. This is what the modern science 
of Economics has made of him. Consequently the 
position that he occupies to-day in the Studies of 
Economics is thatof an animal, hitting, pushing, 
roaring, and disappointing himself as also others in 
securing a peacefnl existence. This course is followed 
as unmistakably as night follows the day. Thus 
there is a race and no halt in sucha state of affairs 
since man, the creator of the machine, has become 
the slave of his own creation. In doing so, he has 
fixed his vision on the negative goals of life. Gandhiji 
_ comes here as a great realist, and endeavours to restore 
‘man’ to his integral whole by limiting and controlling 
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the power of the ‘machine’ without harming the 
general interest of humanity. Ina word his aim was 
to give man his ‘natural position’ in the creative 
structure of the universe. The victory over matter 
by scientists, particularly over the smallest particle 
of matter known as atom, has built up an atmosphere 
very thickly surcharged with flames and fires that 
might engulf the life of ‘man’ anytime. And all this 
may actually happen inspite of the loud protestations 
made by statesmen and politicians and equally loudly 
applauded by the world. If we really try to find out 
the cause of this mockery and deception perpetuated 
on humanity, we must overhaul the Science of Eco- 
nomics fora realistic approach to the problems of 
reconditioning the brain of man so that he may live 
in harmony and peace. The concern over industrial 
revolution or the atomic revolution in under-developed 
countries would not take us anywhere, for it is not 
possible to protect man if it is not realised that man 
is neither bodyless, nor is he soul-less. The overweigh- 
tage on either side would plunge humanity into 
darkness, and, would cripple him in the wholesome 
pursuits of life. The western science of Economics 
has presented a spectacle of man by treating him as 
divorced from his ‘soul’ who lives for a living, and for 
the nation he belongs to. 


This brings us to one pertinent question. Is the 
consideration of ‘soul’ reconcilable with the scientific © 
material progress ? As said above ‘life’ and ‘living’ 
are inseparable. Any attempt by any science or 
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scientific dogma to ignore this truth would make the 
living unnatural and complicated to such an extent 
that progress would become synonymous of degenera- 
tion, that ‘material man’ would assume fiendish 
tendencies to reduce the ‘soul’ to nullity. This is 
exactly what has happened through the western 
economic thought. As such there has been a syste- 
matic attempt by nations to preach and. practise 
‘scientific barbarism’ ever since the supremacy of 
the western economic thought was acclaimed and the 3 
western thought accepted as the measure of man’s 
behaviour and culture. It is here now that we 
should sound a caution. When we do so, we need not 
be enamoured of the idea of ‘collective soul’ introduced 
by Herbler to interpret the national development. 
Not that alone; its political interpretation also, as 
advanced by Fichte on which the theory of militant 
nationalism rests, should not go to blind us. Nor should 
we be taken in by Hegel’s concept of ‘supreme reality’ 
in the state introducing the idea of state worship. 
Gandhiji was against the religion of the state. His 
concern was to recognise the sovereign status of the 
human individual, not in any religious sense, but in a 
superb sense of - high morality. In economics, he 
never wanted ‘man’ to reach the philosophical heights 
of his soul on the level of Vedantic realities, and 
ignore his body or his bodily requirements. Like a 
learned moralist and a,man of wisdom he only wanted 
to put a stop to that kind of man’s material improve- 
ments that may degenerate him both physically 
and morally. Thus the scientific material progress 
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according to him, was not to be discarded as bunkum. 
Nor was it to be allowed without moral restraint 
in accordance with the dictum: pure means for pure 
ends. In short he wanted to usher in an era of 


moralised industrialism. 


What does moralised industrialism signify ? It 
involves two obvious things :— 


(a) The inter-action and the inter-relationship 
between the producer and the consumer and 


(b) the process, the method and the technique of 
production. 


It should be made clear that no hard and fast 
rules can be made to reject all large scale production, 
and to respect all small scale production. As said 
earlier, in a country’s economy the choice of the 
method of production must relate to the need of the 
nation. As such, ina country depending on export 
economy, perhaps there is more justification for a 
large scale technique. But here also, its effects will 
call for a discriminating analysis. There is nothing 
like national or inter-national economy based on ex- 
ploitation and self-interest. It is all a broader ques- 
tion for sound economic theories, and not simple 
economic policies, directed from one angle to,another 
to suit the nation’s pride at the cost of broader hum- 
anitarian benefits. For a straight consideration, it 
resolves into: a moralised product is the subject- 
matter of moralised industrialism. 


The point becomes clear if we take some concrete 
examples. Mass production, as the term is generally 
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understood, is wholly out of place in a country like 
India which has a large man power. It is obviously 
immoral to deprive people of work, and thus perpet- 
uate unemployment. To argue that the factories 
provide employment to large numbers of people would 
be a bad argument. Firstly, they cannot absorb the 
teeming millions of India; secondly, when they need 
employment in their hours of leisure, the factory 
method of mechanised production does not come to 
their help. This results in two-fold hardships—hard- 
ship to the workers or the producers on the one hand, 
and to the nation on the other due to the loss of their | 
productive worth during periods of their forced 
idleness; the problem of unemployment is thus aggra- 
vated. Therefore the type of industrialism is a matter 
for proper analysis in respect of the following three- 
fold considerations :— 


(i) Its general effects 
(ii) Its particular effects and 
(iii) Its peculiarities—complex or simple— 
affecting the standard of life of the people 
and the standard of productivity of the 
industrial method. 


Mechanised industrialisation connotes, in a sense, 
government of the industry. That is to say, it imports 
centralised control over the affairs of the industrial 
technique, and the industrial strategy. The first 
refers to the actual process of production, its methods, 
and its propelling personnel, the second to the 
methods of policy inside the industry, and the rela- 
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tionship which it builds up with the policy of the 
state vis-a-vis the industrial policies of the world 
carved out at international levels. Now in its method 
and process, mechanised industrialism and its tech- 
nique bring forth the following :— 


Separation of management from labour. 


2. Urge for more discoveries and inventions to 
save labour and 
3. False propaganda to push up markets. 


Separation of management from labour produces 
at once the evils of the mentality of a master and 
a slave. The factory worker may not be a slave in the 
strict sense of the term, but the behaviour and the 
treatment meted out to him has ever led to a hot-bed 
of discussion. Further it should be remembered that, 
with all the factory laws and the ameliorative attem- 
pts—both official and non-official—to improve the 
working conditions and the working lot of the average 
factory worker, this position has not divorced mecha- 
nised industrialisation from its rigours and strifes. It 
will, therefore, follow that such a position of the wor- 
ker that keeps him distrurbed and also gives jolts and 
jerks to the whole social organisation cannot be thou- 
ght to be a wholesome proposition. If at all necessity of 
mechanised production is felt, great care is necessary 
to maintain the moral fibre. This will, therefore, 
mean that the process, the method, and the techni- 
que of mechanised industrialism cannot commend 
themselves for all the needs and demands of human 
beings. Its sphere, therefore, must remain limited, and 
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only to the extent of helping the broad-based non-_ 
centralised industrialism on which human needs should 
primarily depend. The centralism introduced for 
procurement of capital, and the centralism that be- 
comes necessary for collecting labour under factory 
employments are both condemnable, if they lead to 
greed and profiteering, and to loss of the moral rela- 
tionship which must exist between man and man. 
The gateto greed, which mechanised industrialism 
opens, receives into its folds the greedy distributors of 
the industrial product, and also the greedy labour 
fighting for its rights and losing sight of the relationship 
and the responsibility. And thus there is no wonder 
if the moral fibre necessary to serve human interests— 
individual or collective—must continue to receive a 
rude shock. The profiteering and the greed which 
create the spirit to work and not to work further ex- 
plain the nature and the cause of many a labour strike, 

and. similarly of many a lock-out. 


_ The above is the general characteneaam fenanre of 
large-scale industrialism. The question before us is : 
could it not improve so as to keep up the moral fibre 
for work and service ? To my mind, it would be 
asking for the impossible. For, we are not unaware of 
all the attempts suggested or made at repairing the 
centralised industrialism regarding its baneful effects 
on the society having gone mostly fruitless. All talks 
about or efforts at resolving the warring tendencies 
among different people engaged in the process of 
mechanised production and its distribution to the 
consuming public, either through comradeship. or 
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through co-partnership or even through the direction 
and control put into the hands of ‘communities of 
consumers’, have lent us mere hopes about the repair 
of wrongs, and not results of any significance or 
durable improvements. This brings us to the inesca- 
pable conclusion that here is something inherently 
wrong that need be cured. If we really wish to evolve 
a method of production and distribution which may 
serve the interests of the society and which at the 
same time may act to cause wholesome effect on 
human relationship, the only way before usis_ the 
Gandhian way. 7 

The above analysis is not meant to push up a belief 
that it is one particular type of industrialism that 
would give us the millennium. What is desired to 
convey is that a pattern of industrialism, whether cott- 
age or mechanised, must vouchsafe some of the fun- 
damental relationships between man and man. Ina 
mechanised industrialism through mills and factories, 
the relationship is four-fold, viz. 

(a) As share holders. 

(b) As members of managerial apparatus. 

(c) As labourers, individualistically or collecti- 
vely through councils, unions, or similar org- 
anisations. 3 

(d) As consumers, broadly known as the consu- 
ming public. : 

Thus the industrial product put forth must serve 
the four-fold interests. As shareholders people provide 
the capital which becomes block capital and the wor- 
king capital. In cases where further-capital.is needed, 
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the professional promoters, the investment houses, 
and the banks figure. Leaving, for the present, these 
latter from our consideration, we may point out that the 
relationship of the shareholders with the industry is 
too much distant and round-about. Not to. confound 
the reader with the various categories of shareholders, 
and their interests with or without the industry as 
on the Stock Exchanges and the Share Bazars, we 
may further point out one significant thing that they 
have no intrinsic value with regard to influencing either 
the policy or the method of production. This class 
is the dormant or the dead class, the industry, of 
course, has to carry this dead weight; and this for the 
temptation of the dividends or the bonuses. A class 
having no living interest or the living hand, is but a 
parasitic class only; thus, it has a curious existence. 
Although it is the ‘master class’ in law, yet in effect, 
its. position or its relationship with the actual indus- 
trial, field is practically nil. Sometimes, the share- 
holders have a very pathetic tale to tell, their monies 
being devoured by the vultures of the game that 
make them their familiar prey using all sorts of 
deceitful ways to pile up their fortunes. Who are 
these vultures ? They form the management or the 
managerial block, or even the managerial bureaucracy 
as under state industrialism or some such other de- 
vices as are found under managing agency and hol- 
ding company systems. In short, therefore, let it be 
understood that the relationship of the shareholders 
with the industry is indirect, impersonal and all that 
which may be called ‘money centered’. The man in 
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the shareholder has nothing to play his role for. It is 
the ‘management’ that controls the scene. The direc- 
tion of policy, however, comes from a directorial oli- 
garchy. Butit makes no difference in the matter 
of considerations on the basis of ‘man’; the ‘money’, 
the ‘material’ and the ‘market’ occupy the principal 
attention. 


Now, let us take up the case of the worker, who, 
whether as an individual or as a collective being, re- 
mains divorced from any personal contacts either 
with the consumer for whom he works, or with the 
management lords who dictate the policy of the in- 
dustry or the trade. The worker has to struggle and 
pull the ends under mature, immature or indifferent 
leadership. All this presents a muddled state of in- 
dustrialised affairs, where ‘man’ in any of his categ- 
ories pointed out aloveis blind and morally degene- 
rate. The relationship between man and man is 
completely out of gear. | 


From the above account it should be clear that 
large-scale industrialism offers a big field for ignoring 
and for suppressing the ‘soul’ of the man, and thus 
for spoiling his status as a thinking creature to mould 
his destiny. This being so, millions of men and women 
have built up artificial habits regardless of their 
influences or effects on the humanitarian aspects of 
our productive machinery. All this has led to many 
perversions—perversions which become responsible for 
the multitudinous maladies and degeneracies which 
yearly multiply in number and gravity. Summing 
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up our findings on the large-scale industrialism we 
may state as follows :— 


(1) 1t has no moral basis in its considerations 
about ‘man’. It is all exploitation of one class by an- 
other class, and it admits of nothing which can bring 
in it improvements for permanent industrial peace. 


(2) Moralised product is not the subject-matter 
here. Supply dictates, demand follows. Spurious 
advertisement abounds. In all these, it is not the law 
of love or the law of brotherhood for service that 
becomes the corner-stone. 


(3) The control of raw materials controls the 
lives of many people; the control of the worker in the 
factory deadens the ‘man’ in him, both biologically 
and sociologically. It presents problems never to be 
solved, for ‘human values’ leave the field and ‘money 
values’ usurp it. The consequence is the atmosphere 
of hate, squalor, greed and animosity. 


(4) The control of markets gives rise to inter- 
national bitterness oaeng to world political flare-ups 
and global wars. 


(5) The control of industrial management, 
even if desired by the state, creates further complica- 
ted problems, and brings forth inefficiency and corru- 
ption, particularly in democratic set-ups. | 


It is perhaps in recognition of the above facts 
that Gandhiji gave an emphatic ‘No’ to industrialism. 
His significant words are .— 
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‘Indeed the West had a surfeit of industrialism 

and exploitation. The fact is that this industrial 
civilisation is a disease because it is all evil. Let us 
not be deceived by catchwords and phrases. I have 
no quarrel with steamships and telegraphs. They 
may stay, if they can without the support of industri- 
alism and all it connotes. They are not an end. They 
are in no way indispensable for the permanent. wel- 
fare of the human race. Now that we know the use 
of steamship and the electricity, we should be able to 
use them on due occasion and after we have learnt to 
avoid industrialism. Our concern is, therefore, to 
destroy industrialism at any cost’. | 


Thus Gandhiji’s concern over the spread of indu- 
strialism is patently clear. The warning contained is 
significant. It is more significant in the Indian back- 
sround. This uncompromising attitude of Gandhiji 
was hardly to be shared by many. The whole reason 
is that they are enamoured of the scientific discoveries 
and inventions pushing us to the absolute ‘machine 
age’, and consequently they have not the courage 
to analyse the whole problem in a realistic way. It 
is indeed strange that such people accuse Gandhiji of 
being a ‘non-realist’, and believe that without indust- 
rialism, the standard of productivity will not rise, 
and consequently the standard of life of the people 
will remain low and miserable. Here, therefore, we have 
to examine the truth contained in these contentions. 
At the very outset we should be clear in our mind 
that Gandhiji could not have advocated for poverty 
to reign in the land. What he objected to was the 
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method and the technique of industrialism with the 
ills as pointed out above. To put it plainly, Gandhiji, 
like any other well-wisher of the human race, and per- 
haps in a greater degree, could never have countenanced 
any condition that lowered the country’s productivity 
for human welfare. Thus the moot point is whether 
mass production is desirable, or production by the 
masses. Quantitatively one is a centralised process, 
the other is diffused and scattered in the homes and 
the cottages of the workers. Therefore, the natural 
distributable product may not vary, and if it does in a 
way, it will not vary appreciably. Qualitatively the 
mechanised product may score a point, but its refine- 
ness and uniformity are not big hurdles to be crossed 
over by the cottage worker under a systematic train- 
ing and an outlook of the mind if coupled with state 
patronage and social guidance, Further, the highly 

artistic and the greatly-prized products will ever 
) belong to the province of a deft and dexterous cra- 
ftsman. Therefore, to find fault with Gandhiji for his 
being a non-realist on these points will be a cynical 
thing. One can very well argue that machines have 
come to stay, and to throw them overboard will be a 
bad proposition. This argument is not convincing for, 
it does not show that the machines have come to stay 
for the furtherance of human welfare. Similarly, the 
phrase, ‘bullock cart economy’, which was contempt- 
uously coined to denounce Gandhian concept of 
life, is a queer piece of reasoning. The ‘bullock cart’ 
and the ‘machine’ embodying slowness or swiftness, 
have both a function to perform. Given proper adjust- 
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ment for their respective spheres, they will have 
useful roles to play, and of much significance to either. 
Taken apart from their literal meanings, the bullock 
cart stands for simplicity while the machine for com- 
plicacies of life. Doubtlessly, Gandhiji was for 
‘simplicity’ and all that it meant i. e., simplification of 
wants, and also the simplification of methods to satisfy 
them. No one need find fault with these conceptions. 
The machine, of course, has put the man on the horns 
ofthe dilemma; but this is all due to perverted consi- 
derations on life, particularly the one connected with 
the phrase ‘standard of life’. 


Now to talk of standard of life in the western 
way ina country like India where many people go 
without food and without clothing is nothing but 
fantastic nonsense. Every one must have bread and 
necessary clothing before anything else. Further, it 
should also be clear that over and above the bread 
and clothing, there are other urgent needs also, i. e., 
shelter, education and health. Unless these are met 
for all, the talk about standard of living, either in its 
absolute sense for a country as a whole, or in its rela- 
tive sense that between individuals or between the 
classes that comprise the society, should be considered 
as unrealistic and idle talk. Hence any talk about 
standard of living must rest on the concept of ‘maxi- 
mum aggregate welfare’. And this would postulate 
the following three conditions :— 


1. An increase in the national income. 


29. A better distribution of income. 
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3. Eradication of the ills of production and also 
of the ills of distribution. 


The protagonists of industrialism advocate rapid 
industrialisation and things like that. They seem to 
be right on surface reflection. It is because they 
mean to fulfil the first condition of the three things 
mentioned above. Everybody knows that ‘produce 
we must’, and that too in a manner which puts forth 
larger and larger quantities of national wealth for 
distribution. This is to create greater activity in the 
nation as a whole. To keep up a continuous flow of 
national wealth, greater but proper utilisation of the 
knowledge of science and technology is needed. 
Planning of the right type should do the job. Coming 
to the second condition i. e., better distribution of 
income, we must give thought to social re-orientation. 
It would not do here to have surface reflection. For, 
the first and the foremost thing here is to provide for 
all the norm of essential equality. This perhaps forms 
the minimum. And this might have been achieved 
by the west, and not without methods of questi- 
onable utilities and applications. Therefore, while the 
‘minimum’ remains our ‘primary goal’, the methods 
to reach it may not be the same as those adopted by 
the west. Here, the question therefore is whether 
the method of industrialism and all that it connotes 
would be a sound proposition. Or that it requires 
some fundamental changes ? In short should we 
invite the diseases of industrialism and knock about 
to eradicate them after they have taken roots in diff- 
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erent shapes and forms ? Or should we take care to 
use the knowledge of science and technology to our 
advantage only in a way that does not give unnece- 
ssary fillip to such forms and shapes that assume 
formidable sizes and yet do not interfere in the reali- 
sation of the ‘minimum’? The problem is whether 
to think of cure after the disease has set in or to 
prevent its entry from the outset. This perhaps is 
not difficult to comprehend. And this explains ina 
sense what Gandhiji had in his mind in respect of this 
problem. His idea of ‘aggregate maximum welfare’ 
would be the truest picture only if we realise the right 
conception of ‘welfare’, and of how to maximise it to 
the nation’s advantage. The west has a word to say 
here. Apparently it relates to the man in the body, 
and not to the man in the body and soul together. 
The body isa materialistic existence, not.so the soul. 
But one is inseparable from the other. The body, 
with all that it needs, or can be made to need through 
western conception of maximum welfare is to rest on 
big industrialism through exploitation of ‘matter’, 
i. e., through the maximisation of the aggregate utili- 
ties of usable materials by the individuals. This 
conception, as pointed out earlier, touches only a part 
of the man, and it will remain so even if efforts are 
directed to socialise the products of industrialisation; 
for, the ‘body’ is the whole concern, and_ the body 
which people see and which is tangible implants in man 
eyes of greed and temptation prompting him to vie 
with others, and not to feel for others. It would only 
be otherwise if people did not work with the body and 
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for the body alone, but also with the ‘recognition of 
the master of the body, i. e., the soul. It is not meant 
to say that body is unreal and soulis real. Rather 
that both are real, for none can deny the essential 
needs of the body, but body should not be the sole 
basis of man’s activised actions. The motive force 
of these should be the soul. Then alone the evils of 
industrialisation would be eradicated and not other- 
wise. The conception of welfare, therefore, should be 
one that may give the maximum good to be shared 
equally ( as per the theory of the ‘Norm of Essential 
Equality’ illustrated sbove ) and happening only 
through love and fellow-feeling. This demands a 
cultural code of human behaviourism, not in any 
abstract sense, but in the most positive and practical 
sense to determine what, when, and how things are 
to be produced, and consumed. The producer must 
work and the consumer must use with their heads 
and hearts in unison. Only in such a state of affairs 
shall real welfare be realised. This is because here 
you plant the ‘man’, and not the materials alone which 
form the whole concern of centralised industrialism. 
Surely, therefore, you require a different approach to 
life. ‘Industrialism or not’ is not thus the question. 
The question is : what industrialism ? To my mind, 
Gandhiji’s answer is ‘moralised industrialism’. This 
concept derived from an interpretation of his thought 
need not be dismissed as something unrealistic and 
unrealisable. Let us examine his quotation given 
above. He has no quarrel with the steamships and 
the telegraphs. It clearly implies that he is not 
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opposed to their existence. In other words, the 
manufacturing processes of steamships and telegraphs 
receive his tacit approval. This is all, in a way, indu- 
strialisation, and it may lead many to wonder, how 
can Gandhi say, once he accepts the steamships and 
telegraphs, that industrialisation is all evil and our 
concern is to destroy it at any cost. This seems to be 
a paradox anda riddle. Is itreally so ? The answer 
is found when we read ‘these may stay, if they can, 
without the support of industrialism and all it conno- 
tes’. This, therefore, contains conditions for their 
existence, and a little later Gandhiji adds further that 
we should be able to use them on due occasion and 
after we had learnt to avoid industrialism. Now 
when we put together his thoughts for a clearer 
understanding, we cannot escape the conclusion that 
his whole thought was a cultural revolt against the 
industrial civilisation which goes with mechanised 
industrialism. 


Let us analyse the issues further. We may use 
the steamship or the telegraph or for that matter, 
such other things as the motor cars and the like. In 
short, we may use any scientific inventions provided 
they can stay without the support of industrialism. 
This implies that the industrialism which has given 
rise to industrial civilisation, and which, to him, was 
all evil, should not support them. The inference, 
therefore, is, if they are to stay, they must stay on 
some other conditions. These are beyond and outside 
industrialism. That is to say, these conditions should 
come to help the human cause and not to promote 
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hatred and ill-will among men as industrialism does. 
And if they could not stay on these conditions, 
Gandhiji would have no regrets, for, he pointed out 
that they were not ends in themselves. This would 
solve the apparent paradox and the seeming riddle. 
Briefly, the following things, therefore, become 
important :— 


1. Scientific discoveries may help mankind for 
constructive purposes if they can. And if 
they cannot, they must go, for, otherwise 
they promote destructive feelings. 


2. Industrialism must not support them. They 
may exist without promoting industrial 
civilisation i. e., not through mass production 
by factory technique and all that it connotes. 


The above account brings us to the fact that 
Gandhiji had gone to the root of the trouble. He 
wanted people not to learn using articles from factories 
supported on the evil wings of capitalism. This could 
only result if attention was diverted to cottage indu- 
strialism. That is to say, an attitude of mind was 
to be built up definitely prepared to avoid industria- 
lism. Large-scale-industries thus find no favour with 
Gandhiji. They could exist only for things that 
uphold moral principles in the ranges of production, 
and also in the spheres of distribution and consump- 
tion. Broadly speaking, his spinning wheel and _ his 
programme of village industries were, therefore, 
directed to bringing about a revolution in values of 
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things. The real problem, therefore, is: Human values 
Vs. Money Values. 

It has been poined out elsewhere that man _ is 
neither bodyless, nor soul-less. To satisfy the ‘body’ 
is the sole job of factory industrialism. Here it 
might serve the purpose a little better. But that is 
not the end of the problem. How does it do it ? 
Whether the ‘means’ adopted by, or under it are pure 
or impure ? Whether these seek to render ‘service’ 
to humanity, and help distribution on considerations 
of mutual regard and fellowship ? Oris it a system 
that makes human beings its prey through a money- 
drive with the ulterior purpose of amassing wealth ? 
Doubtlessly, in the production by mills lies hidden the 
story of miseries that have contributed to man’s 
decadence. That is why Gandhiji’s idea was to stem 
this decadence, and evolve a system of work and use 
which takes into account not only the body of man, 
but also his soul and spirit. In short, Gandhiji’s 
supreme concern was ‘man’ and not ‘money’. This 
may be termed as ‘economic humanism’. 

Let us briefly explain this by giving an example. 
Khadi production, everybody knows, has been his 
familiar theme to explain his viewpoint. Here he 
says, ‘ Khadi spirit means fellow-feeling with every 
human being on earth. It means a complete renuncia- 
tion of everything that is likely to harm our fellow 
creatures*’. ‘Khadi represents human values, mill 
cloth represents metallic values’t. Metallic values, 


* Harijan—16-7-31. 
t Harijan—9-2-34. 
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i. e., everything weighed in terms of mony, give rise 
to violence, whereas human values foster non-viole- 
nce. That is why Gandhiji could not agree with 
Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru who was for industrialisa- 
tion; he once warned him that ‘evils are inherent in 
industrialism and no amount of socialisation can era- 
‘dicate them’. Khadi, to him was socialisation at the root 
and in the core. It does not need any ‘socialisation’ 
to be applied as a balm from outside. The production 
_as also the distributive machinery is simple, and the 
methods purely non-violent. The Khadi spirit is the 
symbol of cottage industrialism. It is production, 
scattered, diffused and non-centralised. And hence it 
has little or no room for money to play the mischief, 
that it does in so many ways under organised indus- 
trialism through mills and factories. Further, it may 
be pointed out that it is really the spirit behind consu- 
mption that should control economics. Khadi spirit 
does it. What is true with Khadi, must. remain true 
with other home-made industrial products:: They 
provide the remedy for. disease atthe base. Cottage 
industrialism must, therefore, flourish: Then. alone 
the spirit of man is upheld, and so it is with his char- 
acter. This must form the core of our problem of the 
day. Sincerely enough it keeps man awake ..without 
much philosophical talk.. It preserves him fundame- 
ntally and makes him free from exterior attacks. 
For in it, there is no greed or violence that is associa- 
ted with any large-scale corporate enterprise which is 
the child of capitalism. This child is rude and. 
unruly. The slogan that capitalism is:in. transition, 
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and that it is on its last legs is perhaps a doubtful 
lesson from contemporary economic history. It goes 
down only under totalitarian drive. | All this happens 
with considerable violence, sometimes with naked 
violence. And under democracy, particularly under 
liberal democracy which we have in our country, 
violence is out of place. Socialisation, i. e., the atte- 
mpts at greater and greater activities of the state, is 
incapable of working wonders in ameliorating the lot 
of the common people. It has its failings, and it 
must fail. Therefore, we should realise with G. D. H. 
Cole that ‘ Gandhiji’s campaign for the development 
of the home-made cloth industry—Khadi—is not a 
mere fad of a romantic eager to revive the past, but a 
practical attempt to relieve the poverty and _ uplift 
the standard of the Indian villages’. If we do so, 
and keep up the spirit of Khadi and cottage industri- 
alism, we solve the problem of our unemployment to 
avery great extent. It will also have healthy effects 
on our troubled and troublesome foreign exchange. 


But most of all it is the effect on the character 
of man that should matter. Gandhiji’s supreme con- 
cern was ‘man’. His status, i.e., the status of the 
human material, must be saved in every walk of life. 
This is not possible, if one becomes mad after money 
and is driven by money-motivation and money-drive. 
Larger production and talks about fruitfulness of an 
age of technocracy must not mislead us. Larger 
production is indeed no good, if there is correspondi- 
ngly no larger purchasing power. Larger purchasing 
power is no good, if there is no de-centralisation of 
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this power. The essential thing is ‘distribution of 
wealth’. It would be a mad thing, particularly a very 
sad thing in the land of Gandhiji, if concentration of 
wealth starts under the spell of technocracy and _ all 
that it connotes, and the schemes are struck, here, 
there and everywhere,:under the so-called planning 
experts and Planning Commission for giving us an 
utopia—an utopia which will never come. Why not, 
therefore, arrest the trouble at the start, and thus 
obviate the necessity of removing the complicacies of 
distribution through very complex processes by 
means of fair, unfair'and curious labour and tax laws. 
This is possible for all our basic needs under a broad- 
based cottage industrialism working not in competi- 
tion but incomradeship with the large-scale mecha- 
nised industrialism wherever and whenever the latter 
is necessary. Cottage industrialism thus requires its 
sphere of action, and its sphere of influence and effect 
in the nation’s vital life on man. 

Here it must not be lost sight of that- cottage 
industrialism is under attack in our country. Even if 
attempts are made anywhere and at any level to 
understand the cottage industrialism, they prove to be 
haphazard and indifferent. It is often said that 
Gandhiji’s Swadeshi Movement, and all that it stood 
for, was only a call of the hour. It did its job then 
as of necessity against the British, whose cloth mills 
were ruining us. Now India is free to choose her own 
course of industrial advancement. She has embarked 
on her plans. Therefore, to harp on the old tune in 
the changed circumstances would be to reverse the 
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process of India’s march of progress. This is nothing 
short of a silly talk. Itis meant to mislead the 
un-intelligent and the unsohisticated. The enormous 
potentialities of cottage industrialism, though realised, 
are generally side-tracked. And the lure of progress 
through massive production, i. e., through centralised 
supply as a determinant for progress, is stressed upon. 
The stress is on the wrong end. Letus remember 
that the out-moded Schumpetarian theory that the 
generating force of economic development lies in the 
sphere of supply ( of new, better, more or cheaper 
goods and services) has been belied in under-developed 
economies. Moreover, when a few people control our 
basic requirements, such as food, cloth, light, fuel and 
shelter, it leads to oligarchy and ultimately produces 
a chain of corrupt people. India should not miss the 
great lessons that have come to light through Mundha- 
da deals and a series of such other scandalous deals. 
Massive production, necessarily, makes money 
supreme, and consequently, keeps open the channels 
of too much profiteering and its attendant evils in 
the course of -distributing the product. Besides, it 
should be borne in mind that all centralised methods 
of production sink a great deal of capital in the 
instruments of production. Thus it builds up reser- 
voirs of capital which should have gone for circulation 
in the same way as the blood circulates in the body. 
The restricted circulation of large capital is prima 
facie responsible for all evils of trade cycles i. e., the 
depressions and the booms. When there is much 
stock left with the large-scale producers due'to the 
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insufficient purchasing power with the masses, it is 
all a period af depression. And let it be remembered 
that artificial purchasing power must be created to 
get over the depression. This brings in a chain of 
evils and repercussions. When it comes to the inter- 
national plane, it is alla war of interests to liquidate 
the depression by transferring it into the markets of 
less fortunate nations. Under cottage industrialism, 
on the other hand, the processes of production and 
distribution are simpler. The ‘Maya’ of money does 
not rule here. Indeed it does not allow the ghost of 
money to stock about freely. It keeps it within due 
bounds. And thus it prepares a most solid ethical 
ground of non-violent behaviourism. Indeed for a 
sound economic welfare, masses must live on ‘revenue’ 
and not on ‘capital’. Cottage industrialism provides 
it, and it must do so with a certainty for social 
welfare. | 


If we draw conclusions from the above discus- 
sion, we arrive at the following things : 


1. Cottage industrialism is not a fad. It is the 
Science of Economics based on ‘man’ as against 
‘money’, which is the cause of many evils as pointed 
out above. 


2, Cottage industrialism means diffused and 
increased productivity shorn off spurious notions re- 
garding economic welfare and standard of life. Sim- 
plicity and simplification are to build up a moral base 
for economic thought and action. Gandhiji regarded 
Economics that hurt the moral well-being of an indi- 
vidual or a nation as immoral, and therefore sinful. 
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His uncompromising attitude against industrialisation 
is obviously clear. 


3. Machines and _large-scale-production may 
stay in spheres, and in forms, which do not deaden 
human feelings of mutual regard and mutual tolerance. 
In that way they must remain confined to activities 
that supply mostly the raw materials to be used by 
the vast majority of cottage workers, e.g., steel 
sheets and rails to black-smiths and so on. Mechanised 
industrialism has thus a place, only and when it stays 
without basically encroaching upon cottage industries 
with a view to destroying them. The state has a 
distinct function to perform in this direction through 
state socialisation, if private corporate enterprize 
hurts the national interests and harms the society. 


4, Cottage industrialism provides a superb balm 
for our unemployment malady. It possesses the real 
potential for increased productivity for the nation 


through self-operating and self-sufficient smaller units 
of life. 


5. Finally, it preserves a culture which is almost 
dead under industrial civilisation of the highly mech- 
anised industrialism. 


In the end, therefore, let us remember that 
Gandhiji’s economics is the science of love and labour. 
Labour or ‘karma’ is the law of nature, and love is 
the law of human nature. Itis from a synthesis of 
these two that a law of money is to be evolved on its 
functional dialecticism to keep off the ill effects of 
industrial civilisation. This alone would save humanity 
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for a saner and nobler existence. In his advocacy of 
cottage industrialism Gandhiji had really given the 
truth of life, which 'stood assailed and very much 
maimed under highly mechanised industrialism, 

He was a realist for man, he was a realist for 
money, and he was also a realist for matter; his whole 
aim was to synthesize the ‘gunas’ of ‘tam” ‘raj’ and 
‘sat’? among men through an automatic and envigora- 


ting moralised industrialism standing for permanent 
welfare of mankind. 
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B. G. Gokhle 


GANDHISM 
AND 
SOCIALISM 


rom time to time there has been talk of 
Fr Gandhian socialism and the synthesis of Gandhism 

and socialism. The history of politics in India 
during last three decades has been profoundly influe- 
need by the three forces of nationalism, socialism and 
Gandhism. Mahatma Gandhi began his political 
career in India in the early ‘thirties dedicated to. the 
realization of certain well-defiined political goals 
comprehensively described as purna svarajy. He 
started his leadership as a nationalist, though as time 
passed he constantly enlarged the scope of his nation- 
alist philosophy. This finally emerged as sarvodaya 
and acquired the official sanction of the Indian 
National Congress as its philosophy of political action 
and corporate life. Gandhi transformed nationalism 
from being a mere politics of protest to a consistent 
philosophy of life. 

The association between Gandhism and socialism 
came about in an adventitious manner. It was only 
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after 1930 that there was an incursion of socialist 
ideas into the Congress ranks that needed recognition, 
and the association of Gandhism and socialism was 
an attempt at such recognition. Such a recognition, 
however, demanded not only an operational adjust- 
ment but also an ideological reconciliation and the 
latter has left its mark both on Gandhism as well as 
on socialist thinking in India. For, Gandhism and 
Marxism, the stem from which socialism sprang, 
embodied two entirely different world-views. 

It is not necessary here to go into a discussion 
of the fundamentals of Marxism, except to refer to 
the four principles with which Marxism begins its 
statement of political faith. These are : the acceptance 
of historical determinism as the only valid method 
for the correct interpretation of the totality of human 
experience; the admissibility of the methodology of 
violence in a revolutionary attempt aimed at bringing 
about structural changes in society; the acceptance 
of an interregnum called the dictatorship of the 
proletariat controlling the coercive apparatus of the 
state to stabilize the revolution; and finally, the 
faith in the eventual emergence of a stage of state- 
lessness as the summum bonum. 

The four dominant influences on Gandhi’s thought 
have been those of Ruskin, Tolstoy, the Bhagavad 
Gita and the ‘Sermon on the Mount’. From Ruskin 
Gandhi learnt if we may so put it, the doctrine that 
the good of the individual is contained in the good of 
all; that all labour, whether performed by a stone- 
mason. or a philosopher, is of equal value, being 
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equally socially significant; and that each individual, 
in order to claim the privileges of membership of the 
social group, must perform some physical labour 
which he termed ‘bread-labour’. With Ruskin Gandhi 
firmly believed in the supremacy of spiritual values, 
the essential goodness of human nature, that character 
was a much more significant achievement than any- 
thing else and that the machine degrades., rather 
than ennobles, humanity. From Tolstoy Gandhi 
acquired his deep admiration for Christian ethics as 
expressed through the ‘Sermon on the Mount’. 
Charity. compassion, love, these formed the core of 
his philosophy of life, and this love meant the love of 
God. As he said: ‘I have been a willing slave to 
this most exacting Master for more than half a 
century. His voice has been increasingly audible as 
the years have rolled by. He has never forsaken me 
even in my darkest hour. He has saved me often 
against myself and left me not a vestige of indepen- 

dence. The greater the surrender to Him, the greater 
has been my joy.’' This attitude of love for God and, 
as its corollary, love for man, became the law of his 
being.* All other ideas flowed logically from this 
central concept. For him the ethical considaration 
was supreme, equally valid in religion and social and 
economic life. He said: ‘True economics never 
militates against the highest ethical standards, just 
as all true ethics worth its name must at the same 
time be also good economics. An economics that 


1. Harijan, 5 June 1933. 
2. Young India, 3 September 1922, — 
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inculcates Mammon worship and enables the strong 
to amass wealth at the expense of the weak is a false 
and dismal science.’ For Gandhi, then, economic 
relations, as all other human relations, are ethical 
relations. He always insisted on ethical means and 
for him means and ends were mutually convertible 
terms. He spoke of life in a series of dichotomous 
terms, like truth and untruth, non-violence and 
violence, non-possession and possessiveness. 


In his insistence on ethics Gandhi differs markedly 
from Marxism. Marxian thought, as it has developed, 
always speaks of capitalist morality and proletarian 
morality, while for Gandhi morality was a single and 
indivisible corpus of principles applicable to all human 
beings regardless of class affiliations. Property and 
labour he viewed from this central point of ethics 
and streseed the primacy of the individual. On the 
basis of this he attempted an essay in the reconstru- 
ction of society. 


But if Gandhi was uncompromisingly clear about 
his faith he could be perplexingly vague in the use of 
some of the terms. For instance, on several occasions 
he declared that he was a socialist.4 ‘Socialism’, he 
said ‘ is a beautiful word and, so far as I am aware, 
in socialism all the members of society are equal— 
none low, none ‘high. In the individual body, the 
head is not high because it is the top of the body nor 
the soles of the' feet low because they touch the 


3, Harijan, 10 September 1937. 
4. See Tendulkar, Mahatma, VIII, 40. 
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earth. Even as members of the individual body are 
equal so are the members of society. This is socialism. 


‘In it, the prince and the peasant, the wealthy 
and the poor, the employer and the employee, are all 
on the same level. In terms of religion, there is no 
duality in socialism. It is all unity...Socialism begins 
with the first convert. If there is one such, you can 
add zeros to the one, and the first zero will account 
for ten and every addition will account for ten times 
the previous number. If however the beginner is a 
zero, in other words no one makes the beginning, 
multiplicity of zeros will also produce zero value.’® 


But Gandhi insisted that he was a socialist of a 
different genre. ‘The socialism and communism of 
the west’, he said, ‘are based on certain conceptions 
which are fundamentally different from ours. One 
such conception is their belief in the essential selfish- 
ness of human nature. I do not subscribe to it, for I 
know that the essential difference between man and 
the brute is that the former can respond to the call 
of the spirit in him, can rise superior to the passions 
that he owns in common with the brute and, therefore, 
superior to selfishness and violence, which belong to 
the brute nature and not to the immortal spirit. of 
man.’® Gandhi futher declared : ‘My fundamental 
difference with the socialists is well known. 1 believe 
in conversion of human nature and in striving for it. 
They do not believe in this.’? Jawaharlal Nehru 
5. See Tendulkar, of. cit., VIII, 45. 
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says that when Candhi calls himself a ‘socialist, he - 
uses the word in a sense peculiar to himself which has 
little or nothing to do with the economic framework 
of society which goes by the name of socialist. For 
Gandhi points out that ‘“‘socialism, and more particu- 
larly Marxism, because of their association with 
violence”’ are such as to go counter to his creed. The 
very words ‘‘class war’* breathe conflict and violence 
and are thus repugnant to him. He has also no 
desire to raise the standards of the masses beyond a 
certain very modest competence, for higher standards 
and leisure may lead to self-indulgence and sin. It is 
bad enough that the handful of the well-to-do are 
self-indulgent, it would be much worse if their 
numbers were added to. | 

‘That outlook is as far removed from the socialis- 
tic, or for that matter the capitalistic, as anything can 
be... The promise of socialism, therefore, holds no 
attraction for him, and capitalism is only partly 
tolerable because it circumscribes the evil. He dis- 
likes both, but puts up with the latter for the present 
as a lesser evil and as something which exists and of 
which he has to take cognizance,’® 

Thus while Gandhi shares the socialist abhorre- 
nce of exploitation and social injustice, his differences 
with socialism are equally profound. While Marxism 
views history in terms of classes in conflict Gandhi 
views it as a ceaseless growth, ‘unfoldment in terms 
of spirituality’.? This is poles apart from the Marxist 


8. Nehru on Gandhi, p. 94-96. 
9. Young India, 16 September 1926. 
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dialectic. If the Marxist accepts violence as a part 
of revolutionary changes, to Gandhi nothing is worth 
while, "not even socialism, if it is based on violence. 
Where the Marxist says that class-war is not only 
inevitable but desirable in certain contexts, Gandhi 
declares that ‘class-war is foreign to the essential 
genius of India, whichis capable of evolving commun- 
ism on the fundamental rights of all, on equal justice. 
The Ramrajya of my dreams ensures the rights alike 
of prince and pauper.’'® Gandhi accused the con- 
ventional revolutionary parties and trade unions of 
‘trying’ to become capitalists themselves by destroying 
the, capitalists rather than sterilizing capital’.'' He 
never subscribed to the Marxist contention that 
capitalists and landlords were ‘exploiters by an 
inherent necessity, or that there is a basic or irrecon- 
cilable antagonism between their interests and those | 
of the masses’.'? In his view the setting up of one 
class against another was not only unnecessary but also 
immoral. He supported the plea for equal distribu- | 
tion of wealth but added that if this was not possible . 
then'there,should be at least equitable distribution. 
In his opinion ‘capital as such is not evil; itis its 
wrong use that is evil. Capital in some form or other 
will always be needed.’'? He argued that ‘all men 
do not have the same ability but a just social order 


10. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 8 February 1934, 

11. See N. K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi, p. 87. 
12. Amrit Bazar Patrika, 8 March 1934. 
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should ensure that there is equal opportunity for 
alla 


Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship is the most signi- 
ficant departure from Marxian economic thinking. 
Gandhi exhorted the owners of capital to look upon 
themselves as trustees of the people for the property 
in their care. They must not think in terms of rights 
of absolute ownership over the instruments of produc- 
tion and should draw from them only as much as was 
needed for their living, returning the rest to society. 
In this way he sought not to destroy the capitalist 
but to destroy capitalism.’ He held that the 
production of wealth is a cooperative process involv- 
ing the contribution of labour, capital and manage- 
ment, and all these, according to him, stand in rela- 
tion to one anotheron the basis of an equality of 
status. If the capitalist uses the power of his wealth 
for social control, labour may also use its own power, 
that of saying ‘No’ in unity and strength to the 
capitalist who is out to exploit. In place of vertical 
class divisions Gandhi argued in favour of horizontal 
groupings, as implied in his interpretation of the 
theory of varna, or occupational divisions, without 
any hierarchy of power tor prestige associated with 
them. 


Gandhi also significantly differed from the 
socialist in his view of the state and ‘its role in social 
and economic change. While the Marxists argue that 


14. Young India, 28 November 1911. 
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the working class should capture the levers of state 
power to turn the apparatus against the capital-own- 
ning classes, Gandhi turns away from the state. Phi- 
losophically he calls himself an enlightened anarchist. 
He favours the maximum decentralization of power 
through a plurality of institutions effectively sharing 
power with the state. He says: “Ihe end to be sought 
is human happiness combined with full mental and 
moral growth. I use the adjective “moral” as syno- 
nymous with spiritual. This end can be achieved 
under decentralization. Centralization as a system 1s 
inconsistent with the non-violent structure of society.’ 
He amplified this by saying: ‘What I would personally 
prefer would be not a centralization of power in the 
hands of the state but an extension of the sense of 
trusteeship; as, in my opinion, the violence of private 
ownership is less injurious than the violence of the 
state. However, if it is unavoidable I would support 
a minimum of state-ownership.’'? For Gandhi the 
state represents violence in a concentrated and orga- 
nized form. The individual has a soul and a consci- 
ence, but the state is a soulless machine which can 
never be weaned from the violence to which it owes 
its very existence.'® And consequently he looks upon 
any ‘increase in the power of the State with the gre- 
atest fear because, although apparently doing good by 
minimizing exploitation, it does the greatest harm to 
mankind by destroying individuality which lies at the 


16. Hartjan, 18 January 1942. 
17. See Bose, op, cit., p. 42. 
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root of all progress.’'? And therefore, if the state 
is used as an instrument for the ending of capitalism 
through organized violence it is bound to perpetuate 
this violence in new forms. For Gandhi. self-govern- 
ment meant a ‘continuous effort to be independent of 
governmental control’?° leading to the establishment 
of the ‘sovereignty of the people based on pure moral 
authority.’ Real freedom, then, means, not the 
acquisition of authority by a few but the acquisition of 
the capacity by all to resist authority when abused.’?? 
Gandhi admits that the ideal state of his concep- 
tion is well-nigh an impossibility and quotes with 
obvious approval Thoreau’s dictum that ‘that gover- 
ment is best which governs the least.’*3 


Gandhi envisages, as an ideal State, a ‘stateless’ 
democracy which works through small autonomous 
village republics. He argued against large-scale indu- 
strialization and decried the craze for machinery. He 
recommended as an ideal an economy of subsistence 
based on the spinning wheel under which the instru- 
ments of production would be universally owned.?4 
According to him the ‘economic constitution of India 
and, for the matter of that, the world, should be such 
that no one under it should suffer from want of food 
and clothing. In other words everybody should be 


19. See Bose op. cit., p. 42, 
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able to get sufficient work to enable him to make the 
two ends meet. And this ideal can be universally 
realized only if the means of production of the eleme- 
ntary necessaries of life remain in the control of the 
masses. These should be freely available to all, as 
God’s air and water are or ought to be; they should 
not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of 
others. Their monopolization by any country, nation 
or group of persons would be unjust.’*5 His socialism, 
he asserts, is that which is handed down by the anci- 
ents when they said: ‘All land belongs to God, where 
then is the boundary line ? Man is the maker of that 
line and he can, therefore, unmake it.’?® This socia- 
lism, therefore, is something quite different from the 
social-economic theory propounded by Marx. Gandhi 
equates his socialism with truth, non-violence, bread- 
labour, voluntary cooperation and an agricultural rural 
civilization based on handicrafts. He points out that 
he is not against the machine as such, as he says that 
he does ‘visualize electricity, ship- building, iron-works, 
machine-making and the like existing side by side 
with village handicrafts. But the order of dependence 
will be reversed. Hitherto, industrialization has been 
so planned as to destroy the villages and village 
erafts.’ And finally he declares: ‘I do not share the 
socialist- belief that centralization of the necessaries 
of life will conduce to the common welfare, when the 
centralized industries are planned and owned by the 


state.’?7 

25. Young India, 15 November 1928. 
26. Tendulkar, of. cit. IV, p. 140. 
24. Ibid, V, p. 277. 


Such, then, are Gandhi’s views on the reorganiza- 
tion of the social and economic life of people. He 
calls. these socialistic, but there are more of incompa- 
tibilities than affinities between Gandhism and 
Marxism. Whereas Marxism insists on accepting 
dialectical materialism as the sole instrument for the 
correct interpretation of man’s history, Gandhi’s view 
of human history is essentially spiritual. Where Mar- 
xism speaks of class-war, Gandhi argues in terms of a 
new interpretation of the varna system. Marxism 
stresses its role as a movement aimed at social revolu- 
tion resulting in a violent overthrow of the property- 
owning classes and their state; Gandhi pleads for 
conciliation and trusteeship. It is only in the last 
premise, concerning the ultimate ideal of ‘stateless- 
ness’, that Marxism and Gandhism show a surface 
similarity. The Marxist ‘stateless’ state can arise 
only after the dictatorship of the proletariat has succ- 
eeded in completely liquidating all opposition. Gandhi, 
on the other hand, speaks of village republics based 
on handicrafts and decentralization of power. , 


It is clear that the framework and substance of 
Gandhi’s ideas are Utopian, in the best sense of the 
term. Like the Marxists, Gandhi too is dissatisfied 
with the world and hence the starting point for both 
| is identical. But the common ground is restricted to 
the starting point alone. From that point onwards 
the two thought-systems wend their separate ways, 
though both of them share a certain common social. 
idealism calling for justice in the affairs of. men. 
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Gandhi’s system may be described as ‘ethical socia- 
lism’, for in his view man is first an ethical being and 
a socialist afterwards. His understanding of society 
is in terms of the ‘ethical man’ rather than of the 
‘economic man’. For Gandhi, probably, the true soci- 
alist is embodied in the ideal of the sthitaprajna, of 
which the Gita gives such an eloquent description, or _ 
the arhat of which the Buddhist books so constantly 
speak. If Marxism is the child of the Industrial 
Revolution, Gandhism can be understood only in the 
context of certain basic spiritual premises of Indian 
history. Machiavelli, Marx and Gandhi indicate dis- 
tinct phases of a complex evolution of political thought 
in the world influenced by three continent-shaking 
revolutions, the commercial, industrial and colonial. 
Gandhi seems to open a new dimension in political 
thinking by his insistence on ethicalizing politics 
where Marxism politicalizes ethics. 
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ite Sa TD was a socialist long ie those J know 
in Goes had. avowed their creed, ‘But my socialism was 
natural to me and not adohted from any books. Dt came out 
of my unshakable belief in non-violence. ”’ 


—Gandhi 


Usha Mehta 


SARVODAYA 
AND 
SOCIALISM 


A faith in and vision of an ideal order of human 
society— a Utopia signifying man’s ceaseless 
pining for realising ‘what is not’ and eternal quest for 
freedom and social justice for a better and brighter 
world—has survived several disappointments and 
disillusionments. 


‘Sarvodaya’ standing for the greatest good of all, 
for a spirit of unity anda synthetic outlook of life, 
makes an attempt at establishing such an ideal based 
on respect for the dignity and inherent morality of 
the individual. 

Socialism denotes both a body of doctrine as well 
as a political movement. Moreover, it has come to 
mean all things to all men and, to use Joad’s termino- 
logy, has, ‘become like a hat that has lost its shape 
because everybody wears it’. Again, it signifies a 
number of schools like Collectivism, Anarchism, Syndi- 
calism, Guild Socialism and several others. However, 
it cannot be denied that in allits manifestations, it 
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strives for the noble ideals of equality, freedom and 
fellowship on the basis that culture, leisure, knowledge 
and other good things of life must become the heritage 
to be freely enjoyed by every citizen without any 
distinction of caste or creed, sex or religion. It is 
rightly maintained that “what socialists have wanted 
to see embodied are the universal human ideals of 
equality, fellowship and freedom. These ideals all 
express in their various ways the basic worth of every 
human personality. They make man the measure of 
the good society’’.' It is thus obvious that Sarvodaya 
and Socialism are in complete agreement so far as 
their final aims are concerned. However, to say that 
they are marching towords the same destination is 
not to say that the directions or the methods followed 
by them are the same. 


MATERIALISM 


Arguing that there is no incentive for moral beh- 
aviour in the modern world, Shri Jaiprakash Narayan 
maintains: “In days gone-by men tried to be good, 
impelled by some higher moral force in which they 
believed. In present society, with the hold of religion 
gone, faith in God shaken, moral values discarded as 
dead weights of the dark ages of history; in short with 
materialism enthroned in men’s hearts are there any 
incentives to goodness left?”* He seems to be convi- 
nced of the fact that man must go beyond the mate- 
rial to find incentives for goodness and morality and 


en ee EEE 
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that any materialist philosophy of social. reconstruc- 
tion is foredoomed to failure. | | 


Jaiprakashji stresses the need of self-restraint 
for the emancipation of a man’s soul from corruption” 
and perdition. He seems to posit a gulf between 
material and moral progress by maintaining that 
‘materialism robs man of the means to be truly human’ ; 
whereas non-materialism elevates the individual to a 
moral plane and inspires him to endeavour to fulfil 
the purpose of his being. Socialism, it is argued, may 
deliver a message of hope to the have-nots but. certa- 
inly cannot cure the moral malady, the only sure 
remedy for it being Sarvodaya. | | 


Now, should material progress as be conte 
or antagonistic to spiritual progress ? Perhaps not; 
as material progress need not necessarily lead to 
non-moralism or even a-moralism. It is true that it 
does not benefit a man to gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul but it is equally true that he cannot 
gain his soul with an emply stomach and a famished 
family. This is not to suggest that material well- 
being should serve as the summum bonum of life; this 
is only to focus attention on the fact that man’s 
personality and his creativity can flower not in 
poverty but in plenty, not in scarcity but in abun- 
dance, not in an atmosphere of suppression and 
oppression but in that of freedom and fellow-feeling. 

Moreover, Jaiprakashji himself admits that man 
is a socio-organic being-partly the product of nature 
and partly of ‘nurture’. Can it be denied that mat- 
rial and economic conditions influence the nurture or 
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culture of a man if not his nature ? To the extent to 
which they do, it would be foolish to overlook them. 
So, what is wanted is not the suppression of the 
biological or the baser urges but their synthesis with 
the spiritual and the higher ones. 


Similarly, it is not in a privilege-ridden society in 
which worry and misery are the lot of the many and 
wealth and merriment the fortune of the few that the 
highest human values can be pursued. Both Sarvo- 
daya and socialism try for the establishment of an 
egalitarian society but whereas Sarvodaya relies on 
individuals, their inherent goodness and capacity to 
co-operate, socialism in general. relies on the state, 
its inherent power and its capacity to influence the 
behaviour of the citizens. 


STATE AND NATIONALISATION 


The ultimate political aim of Sarvodaya is the 
creation of an enlightened anarchy, a stateless society 
where the rulers and the ruled are merged in the in- 
dividul. According to Vinobaji and his followers, it is 
futile to regulate or even to restrict the power of vio- 
lence of the modern state. They view with appre- 
hension the increasing power of the state whether 
totalitarian or welfare. It is maintained that state 
power can build up a socialist society but certainly 
not a Sarvodaya social order. 


Some of them, however, do realise that the ideal 
of a stateless society may not be fully and immediat- 
ely realised They, therefore, accept the State in the 
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transitional stage but plead for its power, functions 
and spheres to be reduced to their utter minimum. 


So far as Socialism is concerned, there are some 

schools like Syndicalism which doubt the effectiveness 
even of a benevolent State; the State in their opinion 
is not merely the instrument of capitalist exploitation 
but is, by its very nature a bowrgeoisie and middle- 
class institution thoroughly incapable of ministering 
to the needs of the working class. Other schools of 
socialism—and Collectivism is one among these—hold 
the state in veneration and plead for its increasing 
interference in-the life of individual. They do ‘not, 
however, aim at sacrificing the individual at the altar 
of the state by apotheosizing it; they. actually 
believe that it is only the state that has the capacity 
to protect the individual against the evils of unrestri- 
cted competition and inhuman exploitation and thus 
to help him transcend the struggle for sheer subsis- 
tence. This is borne out by Mr. Bruck’s remarks 
“The state exists not for its own power which means. 
the survival of its members or some of them, but so 
that its members may all be able to do those things 
which are worth doing’’.? 


Most socialists favour abolition of private owner- 
ship of the means of production and plead for nation- 
alisation of important industries and services. The 
collective socialists further entrust the state with the 
regulation of the social and economic life of an indivi- 
dual. The Servodayites here seem to argue that 
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collectivisation is no cure for the evils wrought by 
capitalism as it will lead to top-heavy administration. 
Making much of the evils of bureaucracy like the 
Guild socialists, they argue ‘“‘a complex and top-heavy 
society cannot but be a heaven for bureaucrats— 
managers, technocrats and the statists. Such a 
society cannot be a home for brothers to live together 
as brothers. Socialism, in the name of. science, 
production, efficiency, standard of living and other 
hallowed shibboleths has taken this whole Franken- 
stein of a society lock, stock and barrel and hopes, 
by adding public ownership to it to make it.socialist. 
I submit that in such a society,the very breath of 
socialism would be hard to draw’’.4 Thus, in the 
opinion of the Sarvodayites, exploitation and oppre- 
ssion, insecurity and injustice may prevail even in 
a nationalised economy. 


This criticism seems to overlook the fact that 
every state not merely aims at co-operation but is 
able to maintain itself because men possess the pro- 
pensity to work together. So, far from being a clumsy 
nuisance interfering with the individual and their 
private enterprises, the state works as a beneficent 
agency bringing home to the workers the boons of 
science and technology and becomes almost an indis- 
pensable factor in the incessant march towards social 
justice. Moreover, so far as nationalisation of certain 
basic industries is concerned, without denying that in 
certain circumstances it is liable to lead to nepotism 


4. Jaiprakash. Narayan—Sarvodaya Social Order, p. 125, 
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and corruption, it would, undoubtedly, be unfair to 
socialism to forget that it really aims at substituting 
the motive of social service for that of private profit 
and the Sarvodayites should certainly have no hesita- 
tion in supporting this aim. 3 


The remedy suggested by the Sarvodayites is: 
living in small village-communites, making them self- 
sufficient and turning the society into a federation of 
autonomous units. They are inclined to suggest that 

real politics should only be local politics. 


The ideal of village-self-sufficiency apart from 
being economically detrimental seems to go aga- 
inst the Sarvodaya concept of human nature for, it 
does not seem to do credit to man’s capacity to 
cooperate. Moreover, geographical decentralisation by 
itself will not cure evils like casteism and parochialism, 
linguism and localism. Perhaps, it may enhance them. 


_ Again, it. has to be remembered that the Socia- 
lists are not oblivious of the importance and utility 
of decentralisation and local government. As a matter 
of fact, Bernard Shaw had advocated long back the 
inevitability of local bodies functioning on a 
democratic basis for the successful working of a social- 
democratic state. Following him, the current trend 
in most of the socialist states is towards entrusting 
more and more functions to the local authorities. 


PARTIES & ELECTION 


_ According to the Sarvodaya ideology, political 
parties do more harm than good. They are considered 
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to be conspiracies against the people because they 
create differences and accentuate personal rivalries. The 
parties, it is argued, forget the national interests in 
their over-enthusiasm to safeguard the narrow, 
sectarian interests of their own. They, it is said, 
emasculate people by making them power-crazy, 
instead of ennobling them by arousing their patriotic 
feelings. 


Vinobaji compares elections to tuberculosis or a_ 
cancer corroding the body-politic. Dada Dharmadhi- 
kari condemns party-system and election and obser- 
ves ‘Abuse, corruption and anarchy are the three- 
fold evils of modern democracy.”> Elections are said 
to turn ‘leaders into bidders at the auction of popu- 
larity’ instead of bidding them to be benevolent and 
selfless servants of the people whom they profess to 
represent; they (the elections), it is said, reduce 
electors to dumb-driven sheep, who enjoy only one 
right—that of periodically choosing their shepherds. 


A partyless democracy may be a good ideal. It 
is also likely that political parties would further 
feuds and conflicts especially in a caste-stricken and 
faction-ridden country like India. However, it seems 
to be the depth of despair to argue that parties 
should be,abolished and party-politics abandoned. It 
is impracticable, if not impossible, to do away with 
parties so long as human nature remains what it is” 

and so long as freedom of thought is guaranteed to 


5 Sarvodaya Darshan (Hindi), pp. 198-99. Also See Sarvodaya Social 
Order, p. 119. 
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individuals. The remedy, therefore, seems to be not 
doing away with parties but reorganising them on 
right lines, developing them in a more disciplined man- 
ner and organising them on a more scientific and ra- 
tional basis. So far as Socialism tries to do this, it 
can be said to score over Sarvodaya. 


MAJORITY & LFGISLATION 


The ultimate ideal of Sarvodaya is not the 
utilitarian ideal of greatest good of the greatest 
number but the greatest good of all; it, therefore, 
considers majority-rule to be a major menace of 
modern democracy. Thus, Vinobaji says, “‘Political 
Science lays down that everything should be decided 
by majority. It started counting votes. If there are 
fifty-one votes in favour and forty-nine votes in 
opposition, then the former must have an overriding 
voice’’®. It is claimed that majority-rule, by attaching 
undue importance to quantity rather than to quality, 
oppresses the minority, and violates the principle of 
human dignity by glorifying numbers and considering 
individual as just one amongst many, almost wholly 
ignoring his unique personality. In short, Sarvodaya 
maintains that majority rule dehumanises humanity. 


Similarly, legislation based on majority is also 
criticised as being hasty and ill-conceived. The re- 
medy suggested is to try to secure unanimity by pre- 
paring public opinion before the sponsoring of any 
law and by taking recourse to ‘vichara-shasana’ i. e., 


6* The Basis of Saryodaya (Sarvodaya che Adhar—Marathi) p. 14. 
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peaceful conversion of the minority by a process of 
discussion and persuasion. 


So far as Socialism is concerned, modern socialist 
movement is very closely connected with democracy 
and, therefore, with the majority-rule. As Bernstein 
observes in Evolutionary Socialism, ‘‘without a certain 
amount of democratic institutions and traditions the 
socialist doctrine of the present time would not indeed 
be possible. There would indeed be a worker’s move- 
ment, but no social democracy’’.? According to 
him, Democracy and Socialism are not antagonistic 
to each other. He even goes to the extent of saying 
that Democracy is not merely a means to but also the 
substance of Socialism. Socialism, thus, relies on 
legislation passed on the basis of majority for creating 
an egalitarian society. 

Now, there does not seem to be anything basically 
wrong about. the majority principle; in the present 
circumstances unanimity on all issues being an impo- 
ssibility, it seems to be the only practical way of 
solving problems. Again, minority in a Democracy, 
especially with the modern means of safeguarding its 
interest, is not always reduced to a cipher as mojority 
-rule is based on responsiveness to the opponent’s 
point of view rather than on its repression. Really 
speaking majority-rule signifies compromise and 

consensus of opinion. 

It is true that democracy cannot succeed unless 
the cultural level of the people is raised, that passion 


7. DeskGiGs 
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cannot be curbed by legislation and that legislation 
not supported by public opinion is bound to be a still- 
born statute-book-record. Still, it has to be admitted 
that legislation goes a long way in educating public 
opinion and creating conditions for better and nobler 
living. The achievements of the Socialist Govern- 
ments of Europe in reducing disparity in incomes and 
bestowing freedom from material wants on the mass 
of the people bear an eloquent testimony to this fact. 


CONCLUSION 


The ideal propounded by Sarvodaya serves as a 
beacon light giving a new meaning to life. It certai- 
nly exalts and elevates our soul. Still, there is no 
denying the fact that Sarvodaya especially in its poli- 
tical aspect is yet an ideal which has not quite taken 
a practical shape. It fails to realise that if there is 
very much that is good in the worst of us, there is 
also very much that is bad in the best of us. Thus, 
the Sarvodaya Utopia seems to founder on the rock 
of human nature, whereas the Socialist Utopia, being 
solidly rooted in ground, appears to survive all 
onslaughts. 


Sometimes, it is said that Sarvodaya stands for 
people’s socialism as against State-socialism. There is 
no necessity, however, to pose one against the other 
as the democratic Socialist state, far from being a 
Leviathan sitting heavily on the freedom of the peo- 
ple, may be made to serve as an instrument for mini- 
stering to the material well-being of the individual 
and thus releasing his energy for the pursuit of the 
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higher values. What is needed is not one-sided change 
but a change both in the individual as well as in the 
environment. 


Thus, despite differences between Sarvodaya and 
Socialism it can be concluded that the two are not 
antagonistic but supplementary to each other beca- 
use whereas Sarvodaya is concerned with the ulti- 
mate end and enunciates the principle which will 
operate after the transition from the acquisitive to 
co-opertive society has been effected, Socialism lays 
down the means for the achievement of this end and 
shows the manner in which this transition can be 
effected. Thus, the salvation of the struggling world 
waiting for a new birth and anew era of material 
plenty and spiritual unity seems to lie in a synthesis 
of Socialism and Sarvodaya. 
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GANDHI SMARAI! *~P ANTHALAYA 
B A IN ‘sg i I : 
J. S. Mathur 


THE GANDHIAN APPROACH 
T0 
A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


Te: modern economic system has become highly 
complex and this complexity is increasing with 
alarming rapidity. Every country is trying to imitate 
west in its desire for industrialisation. Apart from the 
several problems that the modern economic system 
has created the one most outstanding is the division 
of the whole society into different, classes. Some of 
these classes, it is noticed, feel that they can profit 
only at the expense of the other classes. They always 
try to take advantage of the weak bargaining position 
of the other classes. This leads to violent outbursts 
in the shape of strikes and lockouts. The measures 
of economic war cause a lot of hardship to the people 
in general. There are not only economic evils but 
also social and even psychological (evil) effects of 
these manifestations. In every country efforts are 
being made to find out a solution to these economic 
maladjustments. Men of thought have devoted their 
lives’ best part for finding a solution. But it appears 
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that we are as yet much too far off from our cherished 
goal of a classless society. It is very doubtful— and 
no one can say with any amount of confidence—that 
these measures have proved successful. The society 
stands divided in two broad classes—the haves and 
have-nots, the exploiters and the exploited. There 
may be years of comparative economic peace and 
everything may appear to be smooth. But these are 
only lulls before the storms and are always followed 
by increased industrial and economic strife, mutual 
misunderstandings and the like. It appears that there 
is a permanent class conflict and that the whole 
structure needs some radical reform. 


Like every other thinking man Gandhiji also 
gave considerable thought to this problem of class 
conflict. He was alive to the necessity of bringing 
about some radical changes in the present economic 
structure. But his methods were peculiarly his own 
and those which were never tried in any other 
country before. Briefly speaking it may be said that 
he did not believe in the permanence of class conflict; 
on the other hand he believed that all progress is 
essentially based on healthy cooperation in between 
different sectors of the society. Without this healthy 
cooperation no progress is possible whatsoever. 
Similarly he*had a firm belief that the changeover can 


be brought about by non-violent and _ peaceful 
methods. 


Why do we want to change the present order of 
society ? Why should not the present order be given 
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another lease of life ? In brief, the answer may be 
that present order does not meet our needs and aspir- 
ations. It has led to the exploitation of people and 
classes by others who are for the time being more 
powerful. This exploitation of a group of people by 
another and of individuals by groups is highly undesi- 
rable and should be removed. Or we may conveniently 
assert that the modern economic structure is to be 
changed for certain non-economic ( or we may say 
certain ethical ) considerations also and should be 
replaced by an order of society where there is no 
room for exploitation (or at least it is minimised 
considerably) of one group by another and where an 
individual personality can develop fully and in all its 
perspectives. Therefore, we may safely conclude that 
for certain ethical and non-economic considerations 
also the social and economic structure has to be 
changed. This was what Gandhiji said and preached 
throughout his life. He did not believe in compart- 
mentalisation of life. He regarded life as a whole 
where every sort of consideration is to be given due 
weight. Gandhiji is not alone in this'approach. 
Even Western thinkers had to concede that if 
socialism ever comes it will be because of ethical and 
non-economic considerations. 


What dolwe mean by a classless society ? In reality 
a classless society will be one where there are no 
classes whatsoever; or in other words, where there is 
perfect mobility in between different classes, where peo- 
ple can move very conveniently, and without too much 
of botheration or expense, change from one vocation 
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to another. It will mean that a perfect classless 
society will be possible only when an individual has 
opportunities and competence to follow each and 
every vocation. Gandhiji did realise that, except in 
a highly primitive society, such a classless state is 
not possible. Classes in the sense of functional groups 
have existed in the past and shall continue to exist in 
the future also. And, therefore, what we should 
aspire foris not a classless society but a social and 
economic structure where there is perfect class 
harmony, or, to be practicable, our motto should be 
perfect class harmony. As K. G. Mashruwala puts it, 
“The existence’ of classes in the sense of functional 
division is a permament feature of any but the most 
primitive society and in a complicated society such as 
we live in, it does not seem possible even with a 
decentralised economy to have a state of classlessness. 
What can be achieved sas best as possible is class 
harmony.” ; 

And here lies the difference between Gandhiji and 
other thinkers, Gandhiji did not believe in the 
permanance of class conflict. He did not believe 
that no progress is possible without this class conflict. 
Is it not that whatever progress we have made in the 
various spheres is at too heavy a price that we had to 
pay in the past ? Every sector of the people is 
essential for the progress of the society. They make 
contributions in their own way and according to their 
- own capacities. That such a society is possible appears 
very doubtful. We have been so much obsessed by 
the present economic order and our outlook has been 
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so much vitiated that we cannot contemplate even 
for a moment that such a society is possible where 
there will be perfect class harmony. And this is 
possible of realisation only to the extent that men 
and women have become good, truthful, loving, 
simple and self-contained respectors of life and anxious 
to serve and make happy the people over whom 
they exercise authority. Ina society of such men 
there will be all-round prosperity, peace and harmony, 
and absence or minimum of conflicts and disputes. It 
presumes that men are moved with a sense of duty 
and not by motives of profit or pleasure and that 
they shall not utilise their superior powers for 
personal benefits and that they will take no more 
rewards for their services than whatis consistent 
with a real classless society where every one gives to 
the best of his capacity and takes no more than just 
what is necessary for his own maintenance consistent 
with the means of the society. 

It must be clear by now that in such a social 
order there shall be perfect equality between man 
and man, at least there shall not be wide disparities 
between theincome of different sectors. “The real 
implication of equal distribution’’, said Gandhiji, “‘is 
that each man shall have the wherewithal to supply 
all his natural wants and no more.’ It does not 
mean that every one will literally get the same 
amount. It also does not mean that people should 
be reduced to the smallest number of material wants 
and that no body should have anything above a 
ieee. ee, 
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certain minimum. The idea that Gandhiji favoured 
poverty is a fiction. He simply wanted certain selected 
idealists to serve the people through self-sacrifice. Is 
it utopian to think that the existence of such people 
is possible ? Has not in every society such a class 
of people always existed. He wrote “No one has ever 
suggested that grinding poverty can lead to any- 
thing else than much degeneration” He was against 
extremes of pauperism and wealth. His whole 
emphasis was that luxuries of the few should come 
only after necessities of each and every one have been 
fully satisfied. First things must come first. Every 
one who is prepared to put in a minimum of honest 
labour must be guaranteed a comparable standard of 
living. “I hold,” wrote Gandhiji, “‘that whoever 
devotes eight hours daily to any socially useful produ- 
ctive work is entitled to get a living. My ideal of 
socialism is that every one should get the same wage. 
A lawyer, a physician, a teacher, a labourer, a sweeper 
all should get equal wages.’ With glaring inequalities 
class harmony cannot be brought about. The first 
requisite for such a social order is equality of income. 


But how can such an order be brought about ? 
Gandhiji was quite clear in his mind that it will be 
well-nigh impossible to attain this ideal by western 
standards of material comforts. He regarded this as 
essentially a wrong approach. An order based on 
competition and complicated price economy, an order 
where the ideal before every one is personal progress 
at all costs, cannot bring about such a radical change. 
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He believed that modern industrialisation, coupled 
with rise of complicated city life has done positive 
harm to mankind. The rising number of mental and 
nervous disorders andideclining intelligence with the 
townsfolk is a clear proof that the modern industrial 
order has failed. “The groups and nations in which 
industrial civilisation has attained its highest develop- 
ment are becoming weaker and whose return to 
barbarism is the mostrapid. But they do not realise 
it. They are without protection against the hostile 
surroundings that science has built about them. 
In truth our civilisation has created conditions of 
existence which for reasons still obscure render life 
itself impossible. The anxieties and the woes of the 
inhabitants of jthe modern society arise from their 
political, economic and social institutions but above 
all from their own weakness. We are the victims 
of the backwardness of the science of life over those 
of matter.” (Man The Unknown) Such a change can 
be brought about only if we lead simple life and use 
simple methods of production. Gandhiji believed 
that “High thinking is inconsistent with complicated 
material life based on high speed imposed on us by 
Mammon workshop. All the graces of life are possible 
only when we learn the art of living nobly.”’ Simpli- 
city of life and the simplicity of economic and the 
political order are more conducive to the growth of a 
classless society rather than an order based on 
excessive centralisation, mechanisation and production 
on a gigantic scale. It may be argued that these are all 
non-economic and only ethical considerations. Gandhiji 
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drew no distinction between economics and ethics. 
‘“An economics,” he wrote “that inculeates Mammon 
worship, that enables the strong to amass wealth at 
the expense of the weak is a false and dismal science. 
It spells death. True economics stands for social 
justice.’ 


Decentralisation of the economic system follows 
automatically from what has been said above. 
Gandhiji was an ardent advocate of economic decent- 
ralisation. Not only this, he wanted that production 
should be mainly for use and not so much for the 
market. At least in respect of essentials of life there 
was to be self-sufficiency of regions and in respect of 
those the trade was to be severely restricted. ‘We 
have to concentrate on the village being self-contained, 
manufacturing mainly for use’ was his advice. This 
local self-sufficiency in essential commodities will 
mean that money shall be dethroned from the impor- 
tant position that it occupies today. Whatever trade 
will be there—and let it be clearly understood that 
Gandhiji was not against trade and commerce—shall 
be in respect of surplus production and exchange on 
the basis of barter. 


Decentralisation of the economic system naturally 
means that the scope of modern complicated machi- 
nery shall be considerably reduced. Simple type of 
machines shall be needed, those that will lighten the 
burden of all and not permit the few to exploit others. 
Gandhiji was not opposed to the use of machinery. 


2. Harijan 9-10-1937 
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According to him machines could be used but should 
be discarded ‘“‘just where they cease to’ help the 
individual and encroach upon his individuality. The 
machine should not be allowed to cripple the limbs of 
man’. Machinery generally leads to mass production 
and the consequent evils. Gandhiji wanted that prod- 
uction should be mainly for use. “Provided this 
character ( self-sufficiency and production mainly for 
use ) of the village industries is maintained,” he wrote 
“there would be no objection to villagers using even 
the modern machines and tools that they can make 
and afford to use. Only they should not be used as 
a means of exploiting others’? 


Some centralised sector of the economy shall 
have to be there. This was conceded by Gandhiji 
also. He was not opposed to all centralised produ- 
tion. He remarked that, “‘At the same time I believe 
that some key industries are necessary’, ‘“‘but they 
will occupy the least part of the vast national 
activity which will mainly be in the villages’. The 
centralised system was not to remain predominating. 
It was to supplement and not compete with small 
scale industries. In their limited scope the key indus- 
tries are not to be the private property of any indivi- 
dual or groups of individuals. They are to belong to 
the society as a whole. ‘‘Hence without having to 
enumerate key industries I would have state owner- 
ship, where a large number of people have to work 

together. The ownership of the products of their 
4. Harijan 25-8-46 
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labour, whether skilled or unskilled, will vest in them 
through the state” and that these should be run 
under ideal conditions and not for profits or money 
making. 


We may also suggest, in brief, that if such an order 
can be brought about, there shall be no such distinct 
economic groups as we have at present. There shall be 
no such classes of labourers and of capitalists as 
production shall be mainly carried on through small- 
scale and cottage industries. There shall be only 
limited number of centralized producing units. In 
all such cases the workers are to be organised in 
unions and the labourers should be regarded.as equal 
partners in the industrial venture. Work should be 
done under ideal conditions. Every worker shall be 
entitled to a living wage, restricted hours of work 
and other comforts. ‘‘It is vital for the well-being of 
the workers that workmen should be regarded as 
equal with shareholders and that they have, therefore, 
to possess an accurate knowledge of the transactions of 
the mills” These organisations must be run on non- 
violent lines and should work not only for the good 
of their members but the society as a whole. 


The use of strike as a labour weapon shall be 
discarded. There shall be no need for workers to goon 
strike for fulfilment of their legitimate demands. 
There shall be no grounds for friction and consequent 
_ strikes or lockouts. In the event of their being any, 
the trade unions shall refer the points of discord to 
arbitration and abide by the decisions arrived at. 
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“The principle of arbitration is essential to Gandhiji’s 
philosophy. It eliminates violence and the compulsion 
which may be present even in peaceful strike and 
struggles. It teaches people tolerance and concilia- 
tion’? Gandhiji fasted in Ahmedabad for the establi- 
shment of this idea. Even modern labour leaders are 
agreed that voluntary arbitration is the best solution 
of industrial disputes. He was also against exploita- 
tion of labourers and labour organisations for political 
purposes except under certain conditions. “I am 
strongly against the exploitation of labour organisa- 
tions for political purposes so long as the labourers 
themselves have not reached the stage of political 
consciousness which we desire for them. There is no 
objection, and it is our duty to educate the working 
classess in politics and to make them take interest in 
Congress work, though we may not use their organisa- 
tions as pawns’? 


Thus Gandhiji was striving to build up an 
economic order which will provide for simple life and 
the chief characteristics of which shall be truthfulness, 
non-violence, equality of status and of opportunities, 
equal distribution of wealth and of necessaries and com- 
forts of life, minimum of state control, decentralisa- 
tion and non-mechanisation. In such an order the 
possibilities of any one amassing huge personal prope- 
rty or wealth is reduced considerably. And for those 
who are able to do so he has the other remedy which 
he described as the principle of trusteeship. 


5. Young India 23-11-22 
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Gandhiji’s views on private property were highly 
radical. He did not believe that private property is 
essential for human development or progress. He 
was in favour of abolition of all private property. But 
he also realised at the same time that the abolition of 
all private property is aremote ideal and is not 
to be attained in the foreseeable future. He, therefore, 
provided that all personal property should be held in 
_ trust, 1. e., the holder should realise and feel that his 
personal property or qualities have been given to 
him not for personal profits, but that he is to provide 
benefit to the society by his special gifts or talents. 
He wanted to make people realise that social obliga- 
tions are more valuable and that they should get 
precedence over personal gains and profits. And if 
large number of people accept this principle of trus- 
teeship, the wide disparities in the income and 
standard of living of different classes will go automa- 
tically and a suitable atmosphere shall be prepared 
for the establishment of a classless economic order. 


It may be questioned as to what should be the 
basis of the remuneration of the trustee, and how can 
this scheme of trusteeship be enforced ? Should the 
trustee have a right to appoint his successor etc. ? 

As regards the remuneration to which a trustee 
is entitled, enough has been written when the principle 
of equality was being discussed. According to 
that principle no one, even though he may be a trus- 
- tee, is entitled to anything more than his essential 
requirements. But since such a scheme does not 
appear to be practicable Gandhiji wanted that there 
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should be equitable remuneration. Thus, a trustee 
could earn more than'his neighbours, but his income 
was not to exceed a certainamount—-say, ten times of 
the lowest income. ‘In a state built on the basis of. 
non-violence the commission of the trustee will be 
regulated.’’® 


But a trustee has no right to pass on his property 
to his heirs. The question of inheritance of the trust- 
property should solely depend on the competence of 
the heirs. The trustee may be given the right to sug- 
gest some names to be successors, but the final 
choice should not rest with him. The choice of the 
successors should rest both with the original trustee 
and the state. “‘Choice should be given to the original 
owner who became the first trustee, but the choice 
must be finalised by the state. Such arrangement 
puts a check on the state as well as the individual.’’” 
Gandhiji had also expressed his opinion that “a 
trustee has no heir but the public.’’® 


As regards the enforcement of the trusteeship 
scheme Gandhiji held that the public opinion should 
be expected to bring about the desired results. In a 
decentralised economy where production is mostly 
for use, public opinion will become powerful enough to 
force the trustee to play the fair game. Gandhiji 
believed that any extra possession is possible only 
with the co-operation of others which may ‘be forth- 


6. Harijan 6-4-1942. 
7. Harijan 2-2-1947. 
8. Harijan 13-4-19338, 
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coming either because of helplessness or ignorance. 
But if people become conscious of their strength and 
if they are organised on non-violent lines no trustee 
can afford to act against the public will. If they do 
try to go against the popular will the public has 
always the weapon of non-co-operation which will be 
too powerful to be resisted. Through his scheme of 
trusteeship Gandhiji wanted to convert the existing 
moneyed people in a non-violent way. He was against 
use of force or any other violent methods. ,‘‘Exploita- 
tion of the poor can be extinguished not by effecting 
destruction of a few millionaires, but by removing 
the ignorance of the poor and teaching them to 
non-co-operate with their exploiters. That will convert 
the exploiters also.”? And again he explained, ‘But 
as [ can conceive of such a state only based on non- 
violence I would not dispossess moneyed men by force 
but would invite their co-operation in the process of 
conversion to state ownership’. This scheme of trustee- 
ship was regarded by him to be in the self interest of 
the moneyed and the propertied class people. In his 
Constructive Programme he wrote—‘‘ Economic equa- 
lity is the master-key to non-violent independence. 
Working of economic equality means abolishing the 
eternal conflict between capital and labour. It means 
the levelling down of the few rich in whose hands is 
concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the 
one hand and levelling up of the semi-starved naked 
millions on the other. A non-violent system of 


9. Harijan 28-7-1940. 
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’ government is clearly an impossibility, so long as the 
wide gulf between the rich and the hungry millions 
persists. The contrast between the palaces of 
New Delhi and the miserable hovels of the poor labo- 
uring class nearly cannot last one day in a free India 
in which the poor shall enjoy the same power as the 
richest in land. A violent and bloody revolution is a 
certainty one day unless there is voluntary abdication 
of riches and the power that riches give and sharing 
them for the common good. I adhere to my doctrine 
of trusteeship in spite of the ridicule that has been 
poured upon it. It is true that it is difficult to reach. 
So is non-violence difficult to attain.”'® Later on, 
Gandhiji had also become in favour of legislation to 
bring about equality. He was in favour of a _ highly 
progressive taxation and added “‘Why should there 
be not death-duties ?”’ He went a stage further when 
he said “‘A trustee has no heir but the public’. This 
was how Gandhiji wanted to bring about lasting 
socialism through non-violence. 


We may have our doubts as regards the possibi- 
lity of attainment of economic equality through the 
scheme of trusteeship and through a change of heart 
by non-violent methods. We may feel like using any 
means for the attainment of our ideal. The ideal is 
clear and we may be tempted to use violent means— 
class struggle, bloody revolutions etc. For us ends 
may justify the use of any means whatsoever. But 
Gandhiji’s emphasis on pure non-violent and truthful 
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means was exclusive. He was not prepared to com- 
promise on this issue; for him ends and means were 
convertible terms. He believed that good ends cannot 
be attained through improper means because in this 
process the ends themselves get vitiated and changed. 
So many wars have been fought to end wars, but we 
are still far away from the cherished goal of no war. 
“The strength to be given to the people has to be 
non-violent if the dispossessed are in their turn not to 
become as bad as the present possessors” ( K. G. Ma- 
sruwala ). Gandhiji did not also believe in bringing 
about sudden and drastic changes or reforms in the 
society. Any such enforcement would deliver men 
from one set of evils only to plunge them into another. 
Human nature is essentially conservative and reform- 
ers should refrain from introducing sudden and drastic 
changes. It is only after an atmosphere has been 
created and that the general mass of people are pre- 
pared for a change that the same should be introduced. 

Thus we see that the two most important desira- 
bles of a Gandhian society are non-violent society and 
Satyagrah to attain it. Satyagrah is the vindication 
of truth not by inflicting suffering on the opponent 
but on one’s own self. It requires considerable 
amount of self-control. This was one reason why 
Gandhiji laid considerable emphasis on the simplifi- 
cation of wants. Multiplication of wants and all that 
the modern economic system stands for is based on 
exploitation, i.e., on violence in one shape or the 
other. One who is a party to exploitation or violence 
cannot forcefully ask others to give up exploitation. 
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Gandhiji was, therefore, opposed to unnecessary mul- 
tiplication of wants. Moreover, Satyaqrah requires 
strong self-discipline in its followers. In a society 
where multiplication of wants is the ideal, where 
people aspire to live in luxury and to have all sorts of 
wants, it will be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
them to stand for the truth and resist things which 
are otherwise unjustifiable. Public conscience under 
such an order is dead. Again, simplification of wants 
comes after deliberate self-control. Practice of 
non-violence and Satyagrah also requires deliberate 
control over one’s instinct. Hence, for all these 
reasons Gandhiji was opposed to this mad rush after 
multiplication of wants and wealth. 


The ultimate ideal, however, was the fullest possi- 
ble development of the.individual and his personality. 
A class-ridden society does not permit an individual 
to develop and grow and, therefore, it is to be replaced 
by a classless society. In the modern over-centralised 
social order we find that an individual is lost. We 
profess and swear by the common man, but we find 
that everywhere a man appears to be lost in his 
surroundings. ie 


‘Man should be the measure of all. On the 
contrary, he isa stranger in the world that he has 
created. _He has been incapable of organising this 
world for himself because he did not possess a practi- 
cal knowledge of his own nature. Thus the enormous 
advance gained by the science of inanimate matter 
over those of living things is one of the greatest 
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catastrophes ever suffered by humanity. The envi- 
ronment born of our inventions and intelligence is 
adjusted neither to our stature nor to our shape. We 
degenerate morally and mentally.” (Man the Unknown) 
Gandhiji wanted that the individual should be the 
corner-stone of our society; not passive obedience to 
authority but intelligent co-operation should be the 
guiding principle. Such development of human per- 
sonality is clearly an impossibility in the modern top- 
centralised structure. ‘“‘What shall it avail a man if 
he gains the whole world and loses his soul,’’ remarked 
Gandhiji.”” ‘In modern times,” he continued, “‘it is 
beneath human dignity to lose one’s individuality and 
become a mere cog in the machine. I want every 
individual to become full-blooded, fully developed 
member of human society’. The welfare of the 
individual himself must be regarded as the most 
important purpose of all; and if the sacrifice of. one’s 
material good was demanded for any idealistic end it 
must be voluntary. ‘‘He (Gandhiji) did not subscribe 
to the theory that for the good of the many that of 
few, and for the good that might accrue to the future 
venerations, that of the present generation might be 
sacrificed by men possessed of power.” (KK. G. Masru- 
wala) Gandhiji’s emphasis on the individual was 
not absolute. He did realise that an individual has 
certain social obligations. But he did not. want that 
discipline should be enforced from outside by any 
_ outside authority. It is demoralising. ‘‘I value indi- 
vidual freedom,”’ he wrote, “‘but you must not forget 
that man is essentially a social being. He has risen 
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to his present status by learning to adjust his indivi- 
dualism to the requirements of social progress. 
Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of 
the jungle. We must learn to strike a mean between 
the individual freedom and social restraint’. 


There is need for deep thinking over Gandhiji’s 
prescriptions. If we are to carry out most of 
Gandhiji’s economic precepts—decentralisation of 
the economic system, development of cottage and 
small scale industry, production by simple methods 
and technique, use of simple and _ easy-to-handle 
machines, voluntary curtailment and limitation of 
one’s material wants, theory of trusteeship etc.—we 
can bring about within a reasonably short period an 
economy depending upon fully employed, self-gover- 
ning villages enjoying maximum self-sufficiency and 
minimum mechanisation. Insuch an economic set-up 
the industries would not be owned by a few capita- 
lists; municipal state and federal government and 
strong trade unions would function in utmost co-ope- 
ration and the wealth of the capitalists, since they 
cannot bequeath it, will revert to the society, 
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me D feel that Ondia’s mission is different from that of 
others. India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the 
world. There is no parallel in the world for the process of 


purification that this country has voluntarily undergone. fe 


—Gandhi 
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GANDHIAN APPROACH 
T0 
INDIAN HISTORY 


i India is to be great, she must be inspired by a 
Faith which springs from the soil of her past great- 
ness and present needs and seeks the realisation of a 
worthy mission in the future. The life of an individual 
is meaningless if itis not directed by the light of 
coherent ideals; even so is the life of a nation which 
is the ‘individual writ large’. Every society needs 
the beacon-light of Philosophy to guide it in its 
historical voyage. 


Our state claims to be a secular state. This 
cannot mean indifference to all philosophy, for, the 
very idea of the state implies at least ‘a working 
conception of life as a whole’. Nor can it mean the 
negation of religion and the adoption of a materialistic 
philosophy of life, which would be totally opposed to 
the entire historical development of our country. Our 
state can be secular only in the sense of rejecting a 
monolithic conception of religion and social philosophy, 
and in freedom from fanaticism. This is in consona- 
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nee with our past tradition and present needs. We 
believe deeply in religion and for that very reason in 
the perfect freedom of religious belief. Like all rivers 
leading to the sea, all faiths lead to God—this has been 
the fundamental basis on which Indian culture has 
built itself. In the life and thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi we find a re-assertion in the context of modern 
society of the essential spirit of our past tradition. 
Here, as it were, our past endeavour has become 
focussed in a new self-consciousness, and if we seek to 
discover ourselves and long for a faith which would 
link us to our past and lead to a more glorious future, 
we need only look into the mirror provided by 
Gandhian teaching. 


Our past was first sought to be revealed to us in 
modern times by our British masters, who introduced 
us to the science of history as recently understood. But 
the British point of view on Indian history was vitiated 
by an imperialist bias and its reduction ad absurdum 
can be seen in the views which Nirod. C. Chowdhry 
has been inflicting on the Indian public. A new point 
of view on Indian History gradually emerged during 
the days of National struggle. Far more than in 
academic history, however, is the new point of view 
reflected in the new ways of acting and feeling and 
thinkihg which have been springing up in India as a 
consequence of the national movement and _ represent 
-a practical expression of the new spirit. Mahatma 
Gandhi epitomises in himself this new consciousness 
on the ideal plane as well as in its efforts at_ self- 
realisation. 
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Gandhiji used to say that his religion was the 
religion of Satya and Ahimsa. Later on, he sometimes 
defined his religion as truth. Truth and love represent 
the cardinal values of our civilization. Doubtless, in 
various forms they have been important in the life of 
other societies too, but nowhere else, I believe, has 
the devotion to them been so exclusive and so earnest. 
I do not mean to assert our superiority over other 
nations, for, that would be the denial of the very 
values which I am trying to uphold. I only mean to 
point out that we in India have given in the course 
of our history a distinctive content to the conceptions 
of Truth and Love and that these form the sum of 
our achievement. As a matter of fact, they remain 
so far only partly realised ideals for us, indicating a 
direction in which we should seek the realisation of 
our historic mission. 


Satya contains a fusion of several ideas—Truth, | 
Being and Value. This does not represent a philoso- 
phical confusion, for, on the Indian view, true ideas 
are capable of being realised in immediate experience, 
and the completest experience is the most valuable. 
From the dim perception of the spiritual ideal to its 
fullest realisation in life divine is a continuous progre- 
ssion in Truth. The process of realising Truth is Yoga. 
Yoga begins in Action. Every action inspired by 
Faith and dedicated to the Lord for His greater glory 
is part of Karmayoga. Gandhiji has clearly explained 
the meaning and significance of this progress in Truth 
through Action on the basis of the Bhagwad Gita. 
Action springing from true belief culminates in 
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Knowledge or the Vision of Truth. Henceforth life 
is a participation (Bhakti) in Divine Play. Thus 
Truth comes to us, first, as Faith expressing itself in 
works, ripening into vision, and fully realised in Union 
with God. This seems to me to have been the 
G;andhian conception of Truth. It is based on the 
Gita and sums up the essence of Indian religious life. 


Ahimsa has sometimes been translated and inter- 
preted as non-injury. This seems to turn Ahimsa into 
something wholly negative. Except for Jainism, the 
older conception of Ahimsa in India has generally 
been that of Love. Vyasa in his commentary on the 
Yoga-Sutras has declared that Ahimsa is the basis of 
all moral discipline. - All other vows are undertaken 
only in order to attain to purer Ahimsa. The principle 
of Ahimsa and love is a natural corollary of the spiri- 
tual unity of all beings. And all moral life is an 
expression. of Love. | 


Thus interpreted, many of the paradoxes of 
Alimsa disappear.. _Ahimsais opposed, not to force, 
but to ill-will, Thus Gandhiji could even countenance 
the euthanasia of animals in unbearable and incurable 
pain. He preferred the forcible resistance of evil to 
no resistance at all. And, in the present state of 
society, he tolerated the existence of the state, which 
is essentially an institution using force for the sake of 
justice. The fact is, so long as human nature contains 
an element of evil, an act of love which tries to change 
it will necessarily appear as an exercise of force. Thus 
Gandhiji’s fasts were acts of love designed to effect a 
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change of heart. And yet they were interpreted by 
some as the exercise of compulsion. 


It follows from this that there can be no such 
thing as a special technique of Ahimsa in the sphere 
of international politics. Ahimsa is not a political 
technique. Gandhiji’s adoption of non-violent non- 
co-operation was a spontaneous expression of his 
Ahimsa. He did not distinguish between a private 
and a public sector of morality, and he carried over 
to the latter what he accepted in the former. If as 
an individual he was friendly to individual English- 
men, he wanted his nation to remain friendly to the 
English nation, all the while protesting against the 
iniquity of their rule, hating the sin but not the 
sinner. 


If those in charge of the various governments of 
the world to-day sincerely. accept Gandhiji’s point of 
view, international politics will change its character. 
On the other hand, if their hearts remain selfish and 
malevolent, their dealings in diplomacy can not 
conform to Ahimsa by any mechanical adoption of a 
technique in the shape of procedural formulae. 


The conceptions of social equality and economic 
justice follow directly from that of Ahimsa. Human 
society based on Love is like one family, ultimately 
one Self. Vinobaji’s Bhumidan and Sampattidan are 
laudable attempts, but even legal compulsion in an 
equalitarian and just direction cannot be considered 
opposed to Ahimsa. 
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Gandhiji was essentially inspired by the tradi- 
tional religious ideals of our history. He carried 
forward our past endeavour by acting in politics as a 
Karmayogi. Ina way, he was a Second Janak. What 
we need to-day is to be more consistently ourselves. 
If we have striven for Truth and Love, in our rela- 
tionship to God, we must consistently follow these in 
our relationship to men. Social and Political institu- 
- tions ought to be remodelled in the light of our spiri- 
tual goal. 


The adoption of such a point of view would be 
at once Gandhian and deeply Indian, for, Gandhiji’s 
life and thought are the most illuminating commen- 
tary in our time on the spirit of Indian History. 


NZS 


D. Tripathi 


A STUDY OF GANDHIAN PHILOSOPHY 
IN 
THE CONTEXT OF HISTORY 


A" social or political philosophy worth the name 
is the result of historical developments. When- 
ever an order or system becomes incompatible with. 
the demands of an age, it yields place to new, but the 
latter is not wholly divorced from the past; it takes 
into account the failings and frustrations of the past 
as well as its good points. Is it true with the philo- 
sophy of Gandhi? One who hazards an answer to 
this question is confronted with two difficulties: there 
is no unanimity of opinion on the meaning and goal 
of history, and there is no agreement about the 
principles that go to constitute the philosophy of 
Gandhi. The purpose of this essay is to resolve these 
difficulties and to find out whether the Gandhian 
Philosophy is consistent with the march of history. 


I 


- We begin with the problem of meaning and goal 
of history. 
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Man has lived on this earth several hundred 
thousand years. During this long period, he has set 
before himself different ideals, he has indulged in 
activities that have been in nature diametrically 
opposed to one another, sometimes he has acted as a 
votary of violence and has degenerated to the lowest 
level only to satisfy his bodily and material needs, 
and on some occasions he has tried to reach philoso- 
-phical heights ushering in an era of peace, justice, 
benevolence and brotherhood. These activities of 
man form the subject-matter of history. But the 
question before us is: whether history is just a ‘plain’ 
narrative of individual, scattered, and unconnected 
events, telling us, to use the famous phrase of Ranke, 
‘precisely what happened’ or it is what Walsh calls a 
‘significant’ narrative “that aims not merely at saying 
what happened but also at explaining it’’.' In other 
words, is or not there any overarching and _ all-inclus- 
ive pattern latent or implicit in the scattered events 
of history ? It can be maintained that there is such 
a pattern. In the words of Collingwood, ‘‘the events 
of history are never mere phenomena, never mere 
spectacles for contemplation, but things which the 
historian looks, not at, but through, to discern the 
thought within them’’.* It is true that the authors 
of the individual events in history are people in diff- 
erent times and climes, they, however, do not represent 
different thoughts of their authors. They rather 
embody in themselves a single process of thought 


1. W.H. Walsh, An Introduction to Philosophy of History, P, 31. 
2. RG. Collingwood, [dea of History, P, 214. 
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effecting a coherence in and a synthesis of the indivi- 
dual events. 


This is so because human nature is essentially one. 
Man is a totality of innate tendencies or instincts 
that remain essentially the same with all people in all 
times and places. The essential reaction of man, 
therefore, to the happenings of the same natu r is 
always alike, no matter what age or place he belongs 
to. This unity of human nature “is impressively 
evident in the fact that similar basic traits of religion, 
forms of thought, implements and social forms recur 
all over the earth’’.* The apparent diversities of 
human nature are only due to the influence of material 
forces on man. In the words of Karl Jaspers, ‘“‘At 
any given moment, under the particular conditions, 
parts of his (man’s) energies, gifts and impulses are 
realized, whilst others slumber unawakened. ............ 
Since, however, man is always the same potentially, 
everything remains possible for all times. The vary- 
ing unfoldment of his parts does not mean a difference 
of nature, buta difference of manifestation’’.4 He 
again points out, “If we turn our gaze upon the 
universal, we shall find congruence in that which is 
essential, and comprehend particularities as local, 
attaching them to place and time.”® This point can 
be elucidated by a familiar example of a thief. 
Fundamentally speaking, the thief possesses the same 
inner urges as a saint does, but because of the influe- 
Karl Jaspers, The Origin and Goal of History, p, 251. 

Ibid, p. 248. 
5. Ibid p. 251. 
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nce of the material forces 


environment, bringing up, 
intellectual training, self-interest, etc.—on the former, 
his good qualities are lying dormant though his inner 
being revolts against the kind of activities he is com- 
pelled by his outward circumstances to indulge in. 
Thus the activities of man are the result of the action 
and interaction of both these forces—the essential 
nature of man and his environment. For a proper 
understanding of human history, therefore, we should 
take into consideration both these forces; laying 
emphasis only on one of them would lead us _ to 
wrong conclusion. 


This brings us to a discussion on the constituents 
of human nature. We have already pointed out that 
man is a totality of innate tendencies. —love, co-op- 
eration, fellow-feeling, hatred, anger etc. These 
tendencies or instincts may be divided into two broad 
categories—the good and the evil. It should be 
clearly understood that these tendencies are absolute 
and not relative. A particular act is good because it 
is good, it has nothing else to commend itself to. It 
is, to borrow a favourite phrase of Kant’s, good 
‘categorically’ without any strings or qualifications.® 
Goodness is what ‘all men agree to know as justice, , 
truth-speaking, good-will and good-work. It is that 
which all men profess to regard and by their real 
respect for which they recommend themselves to each 
other.”’? The absoluteness of goodness is evident by 


6. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason. 


7. Basic Selections from Emerson, ( edited by KE. 0. Lindeman ) 
p- 38. 3 
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the fact that even those who transgress it try to 
justify their actions by bringing them in conformity 
with the principles of justice and fair-play. Though 
some of our own actions “can not be justified to our 
own impartial judgment, and it proves that we do 
recognize the validity of the moral principle...... even 
while we allow ourselves a few exceptions which we 
think important and forced upon us’.® The tenden- 
cies of man towards good constitute what may be 
called the ‘universal sense of justice’ in man. The 
absoluteness of good proves the absoluteness of evil 
also. 


Human nature, thus, with its two important 
constituents—the good and the evil instincts—is abso- 
lute. This absolute nature of man as conditioned by 
material forces manifests itself in human history. 
Whenever the material forces assist man to give full 
play to his human qualities, he tries to usher ina 
millennium, though his efforts in this direction are 
hampered by his own baser self. On some occasions, 
however, when the material forces around him are not 
so propitious to the unfoldment of his higher self, he 
acts aS an instrument of Satan, though he does it 
inspite of himself, as in the case of a thief who commits 
theft because he can not help it. This conflict of 
‘good’ and ‘evil’ instincts is constantly displayed in 
human history; the history of mankind, therefore, is 
the result of this conflict between ‘good’ and ‘evil.’ 
St. Augustine puts the same thing in the language of 


8. Kant, Op. Cit. 
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theology—all history has been essentially nothing but 
the conflict between two cities, the city of God and 
the city of Satan. 


This interpretation of historical developments 
does not fundamentally differ from those offered by 
the idealist philosophers of history. Marx, the expo- 
nent of the materialist interpretation of history 
would, however, not agree with it. To him “the 

history of all hitherto existing society is the history 
of class-struggle.”? There has been going on, he 
thinks,. a constant fight, now hidden, now open, bet- 
ween the economic classes which he divides into two 
broad categories—the oppressor and the oppressed. 
Marx is right as far as he goes, but he has committed 
the fatal error of taking the economic classes as 
absolute phenomena. It may be pointed out that 
classes themselves are related to our instincts. A 
man is an oppressor to the extent to which he is 
guided by the consideration of his own self interest, 
ignoring the interests of others. This brings us to the 
conclusion that the fight between the economic class- 
es is only the outward manifestation of the fact that 
the baser instinct of self-interest has proved too much 
for the truer self of the communty, because, at a 
given time, the material forces may be more favoura- 
ble to such a turn. If this struggle between the 
classes ends in the “revolutionary reconstruction of 
society at large’’,'° as Marx thinks it sometimes does, 
it only proves that the truer self of man has reasserted 


9, Marx, Communist Manifesto. 
10. Ibid. 
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itself and has succeeded in changing the very atmos- 
phere that may have been helpful to the baser 
parkas On the contrary, incase the fight results 

‘in the common ruin of the contending classes”’,"' it 
only shows the temporary victory of the bane 
instincts. Such an interpretation of the theory of 
class-struggle strengthens our earlier position that 
the outward struggle is only the manifestation of an 
inner struggle in man. Since Marx recognizes only 
the material forces as the motive power behind human. 
history, wholly ignoring the role of human nature, 
his conclusions are bound to tell us only a part of the 
truth. 


Is this conflict between good and evil directed to 
some end? Does it point to some logical goal the 
historical developments are imperceptibly leading 
humanity to? The eighteenth century rationalist 
philosophers of history agree that history represents a 
continuous progression towards a better state of 
affairs. “The history of the human species as a whole’, 
Kant maintains, “may be regarded as the unravelling 
of a hidden plan of nature for accomplishing a perfect 
state of civil constitution......... as the sole state of 
society in which the tendencies of human nature can 
be all and fully developed”.'*. Herder announces, 
though somewhat vaguely, that the purpose of history 
is the attainment of humanity.’ Hegel’s declaration 
that ““World History exhibits the development of the 
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12. Essay on’ Idea of a Universal History’. | 
3, Ideas for a Philosophical History of Mankind, Book XV.Ch., I. 
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consciousness of freedom on the part of spirit and of 
the consequent realization of that freedom’’,'4 also 
embodies the idea of progress. And it may be maint- 
ained that Marx, who otherwise parts company with 
the idealist thinkers, is not opposed to this idea when 
he concludes that the world developments are heading 
towards a state of classlessness. This theory of pro- 
gress has not been wholly discarded even today in- 
— spite of the emergencc of a host of cyclical thinkers 
who find several lines of development in history in 
place of one. Toynbee, for example, finds in history 
a ‘law of God’ that reveals ‘‘the regularity of a single 
constant aim pursued unawaringly...by the intelligence 
and will of a personality”’.'® He also admits that 
history has a deeper meaning than the rise and fall of 
civilizations which have come into existence “in crder 
to provide an opportunity for the fully-fledged higher 
religions to come to birth’’.'® A spiritualist reiterates 
the same idea, ““That a march forward is always there 
in everything man has done and is even now doing, 
does no douvtt suggest some kind of progrees’’."” 

Thus the theory of progress in history is one that 
has received almost universal recognition. This 
theory implies that in the ultimate analysis in the 
conflict between ‘good’ and ‘evil’ the former has 


prevailed over the latter. But the question here 
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Toynbee, Study of History, VII, p. 487. 
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arises: why should the good prevail over the evil; why 
should not the reverse happen ? This is because the 
good instincts of man are stronger than the evil ones, 
man’s potentialities for goodness are greater than 
those for evil. ‘““Man’’, says Kant, “‘is conscious of an 
inward call to constitute himself by his conduct in 
this world...... the citizen of a better’.'® That man 
possesses the ‘universal sense of justice’ which helps him 
distinguish between right and wrong, that throughout 
his existence on this earth man’s vision of what is 
good is not wholly lost though it has been sometimes 
dimmed, that he has always looked longingly for a 
moral order of universe, are proofs positive that “‘the 
sum total of the energy of mankind is not to bring us 
down but to lift us up’’.'2 Man on several occasions 
has had falls, but he has never lost sight of those 

High instincts before which our mortal Nature, 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 
Thus, man’s efforts for creating a better state of 
affairs are prompted not only by his love for material 
happiness but also by a desire to achieve what is best 
in him, to realise, what a spiritualist would like to 
call, ‘“God who dwells in us’’.?° 


Our discussion, thus, takes us to two important 
conclusions: 


(1) History is the result of a constant conflict 
between ‘good’ and ‘evil’. 


18. Kaut, Critique of Pure Reason. 
19. Gandhi, Young India, Nov. 72, 1937. 
20. Gandhi, Hartjan, April 2, 1938. 
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(2) Though very often the material forces around 
him tempt man towards evil, yet his actions are 
prompted by a desire to unshackle himself and to be 
wholly good. 


These conclusions that have been reached some- 
what subjectively can be substantiated by a study of 
the broad developments in the history of mankind. 


Man began his life on our planet as a violent 
creature. He “‘relied for a living entirely on hunting, © 
fishing and gathering wild berries, root, slugs and 
shell-fish.”*! Such a mode of subsistence, however, 
was hardly befitting his status as man, it was ‘wholly 
incompatible with his better conscience or the sense 
of justice. The result was that he gradually made 
important changes in his ways of living. Leaving his 
Palaeolithic Savagery behind, making successive impro- 
vements in the ways of living during Neolithic and cop- 
per Ages, he gradually but steadily advanced towards 
what we call Civilization. Ever since he set his foot 
on the soil of the earth man has steadfastly tried to 
dispense with violence. Gone are the days when 
bloody sacrifice was an essential feature of religious 
life, nobody today justifies the burning of heretics as 
Thomas Aquinas had done and imperialism and _ colo- 
nialism today have become wholly abhorent to the 
conscience of society. Ever since the Napoleonic wars 
man has been struggling between war and peace but 
his longing for peace has survived several disappoint- 
ments. The feeble voice of Thomas Paine against 
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war’? has now developed into a powerful slogan to 
seek the solution of the world’s troubles ‘‘in concilia- 
tion and in a gradual dimunition of mutual hate and 
fear.” *° The urge for peace today has become so 
strong that even a violent political philosophy has 
come to recognise the efficacy of peaceful means.?4 
This advance of man towards a better state, however, 
has not been straightforward. His path has been 
rugged and rough and his journey slow, for, at every 
step he has been hampered by the baser elements in 
him, and yet he has gone forward. Progress has been 
punctuated with conflict. 


The same conclusion is reached if we take into 
account the history of different social, and economic 
systems. Most important of these are slavery, feuda- 
lism and capitalism. Everyone of these had served a 
good purpose in the beginning. Slavery was strongly 
defended by Plato and Aristotle as the basis of civi- 
lized and moral life, feudalism was considered to be 
an improvement upon the earlier system and even 
Marx acknowledged that capitalism served a_ useful 
purpose in the beginning. Now the question arises : 
why is it that these systems that were accepted in 
the beginning as consistent with the needs and _senti- 


22, Thomas Paine in the Rights of Man attributes the poverty and 
wrechedness of the great bulk of mankind to the perpetual system of 
war, 

23. Burtrand Rassel, Human Society in Ethics and Politics, pp. 
28-29. 

24, ‘The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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ments of humanity, were later condemned as effete and 
obsolete ? Marx finds the answer to this question in 
the inherent contradictions of these systems. But 
why were these contradictions not comprehended in 
the beginning itself and why were they realized only 
later ? The fact is that in the beginning the limited 
good self of humanity could not perceive the inherent 
weaknesses of these systems—the weaknesses that 
later gave free reins to the baser elements of man, a 
fact that compelled him to think in terms of changing 
the systems one after the other. The truth is unfolded 
by the history of socialism itself. Marx had concluded 
that socialism would be free from contradictions and 
yet the generation living a century after the thought 
was propounded and about half a century after it was 
brought into operation in Soviet Union, has been able 
to realize that this system is also not free from weak- 
nesses. Inspite of all the material and scientific 
progress that this system has achieved, people even in 
the communist world have begun to whisper—‘‘the 
great bourgeois culture was rich in exquisite intelle- 
ctual experience,”’?° and the model of new culture 
‘‘based on a passive conformist adaptation of Marxism- 
Leninism was dull and unstimulating.’’?®° They have, 
therefore, begun to conclude that ‘‘great intellectual 
ambitions in socialist countries can give full flight to 
their imagination only in some precise and technical 
sciences and not in the humanities.”*’ Again, the 


25, Prof. Chalasiaski (Polish Sociologist) See Link, March 8,1959, p. 35. 
26. Ibid, p. 35 
27. Ibid, p. 35. 
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cult of personality with all its oppression and violence 
and the concentration of tremendous political power 
in one man that this system inevitably brings about 
have set humanity thinking whether or not the 
system that promised panacea in the beginning con- 
tains weaknesses granting free reins to the _ baser 
propensities of man. 


The theory of ‘Conflict and Progress’ in history 
is again substantiated by the history of political 
institutions. It may be pointed out that all systems 
in the beginning including the one based on the 
theory of Divine Right of Kings* , were considered 
to have been based on moral foundation and yet they 
were later revolutionized. Democracy which in its 
infancy was “‘the ideally best form of Government’’?9 
has become “a malignantly subversive force’’%° 
dominated by money which inevitably leads to Cesa- 
rism*'. The state itself that according to Hobbes 
was set up for the benefit of humanity is today con- 
sidered to be an oppressive institution. The history 
of these and similar other institutions reveal the fact 
that whenever the good points of a system have been 
subverted by the evil forces of man, the good in 
him has reasserted itself to evolve a new system that 
may be perfect enough to preclude the possibility of 
a future victory of evil forces. History thus points 


28. See James First’s Pamphlet on the Divine Right of Kings. 
29. J.S: Mill, Considerations on Representative Government. 
30. Toynbee, Op. cit., IV, p 156. 

31. Spengler, Decline of the West, Il, p. 431. 
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to the fact that man wills to be good inspite of 
hurdles that seem almost insurmountable. 


II 


Does the philosophy of Gandhi help man in his 
endeavours to become good ? This brings us to our 
second difficulty referred to earlier— what are the 
essential tenets of Gandhian Philosophy ? This pro- 
blem has been created by the fact that Gandhi did 
not, like Marx, prepare a systematic treatise on his 
thought. We have, therefore, to glean his ideas from 
his various writings and utterances. To obviate the 
necessity of discussing these sources of his thought 
here, we may atonce conclude (and we hope that our 
conclusions would not conflict with those of others) 
that the following three points form the core of 
Gandhian Philosophy: 


(a) Good means to combat the forces of evil. 


(b) Moral approach to political and social pro- 
blems. 


(c) Non-centralisation of political and economic 
power. 


Let us discuss the implications of these principles. 
We take the first point first. 


Gandhi recognises that the forces of evil are at 
work in the society at large. There is much oppre- 
ssion and exploitation and they must be banished if 
the world is to become a happier place to live in. But 
as one intuitively conscious of the fact that “Shuman 
society 1s a ceaseless growth, an unfoldment in terms 
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of spirituality”’,°* he would not favour employment of 
bad means to combat the forces of evil.. Resort to 
bad means would undoubtedly be a retrograde step— 
a step not consistent with the desire of man to be 
good, for, it will give a new lease of life to the evil 
itself. In the philosophy of Gandhi, therefore, “‘means 
and ends are convertible terms’’,?* there is no wall of 
separation between them. 


Truth and non-violence constitute in themselves 
all the good means that Gandhi can think of. Truth 
to him is God with all the good qualities that the 
latter term connotes and non-violence is the law of 
human being** towards which man has been making 
steady, though not straightforward, progress through- 
out history. Man in the past has employed violence 
to destroy evil but it has yielded no enduring results. 
The history of three important revolutions—French, 
Russian and Chinese— presents positive proof that 
systems created by violence can be maintained only 
by violence. Gandhi, therefore, rightly points out, “‘as 
the means, so the ends,’’ meaning thereby that an 
end achieved by bad means would not be free from 
contradictions that would surely give countenance to 
evil forces. Employment of bad means would, there- 
fore, be tantamount to ignoring the lessons of human 
history. 

Gandhi, however, does not ask us to remain 
silent and helpless spectators to oppression and explo- 


32. Young India, Sept. 16, 1926. 
33. Young India, Dec. 26, 1924. 
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itation. He asks us to make conscious efforts for their 
eradication. That the society has been fighting 
against numerous evils admits of no doubt, only its 
methods have not been commensurate with its aims. 
Gandhi insists that these methods should be such as 
not only to destroy evil but also to make its re-emer- 
gence impossible. 


This can be done, he thinks, by employing the 
weapons of Satyagraha and non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion against the forces of evil. Even in the face of 
brutal violence a Satyagraht steadfastly and fearlessly 
insists on what is right and refuses to co-operate with 
any oppressive measure. It should be, remembered 
that he is prompted only by the voice of conscience 
or universal sense of justice in him and not by any 
feeling of anger or malice. He stands against evil only 
and not against evil-doer; he only sympathises with 
the latter because he is under the influence of his 
baser self. ‘““Satyagraha,” Gandhi remarks, “‘is gentle, 
it never wounds,.it must not be the result of anger or 
malice. It is never fussy, never impatient, never 
vociferous’’.*° 

Although Gandhi maintains that Satyagraha is 
direct opposite of compulsion,’ yet Satyagraha in a 
sense does compell. Presenting the lofty example of 
self-sacrifice and love, the Satyagrahi is in a supreme 
position to appeal to the conscience of the evil-doer 
who gradually comes to realize his own folly. This 


35. Young India, July 17, 1925. 
86. Haritjan, April 15, 1933.' 
37. Ibid. 
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becomes possible because ““‘man’s nature is not essen- 
tially evil. Brute nature has been known to yield to. 
the influence of love.”’?* Thus, while opposing the evil, 
the Satyagrahi, by keeping steadfastly to the moral 
path of love, elevates himself to a higher plane and by 
appealing to the ‘good’ in the oppressor, makes him 
despise what is evil. The result is that Satyagrahi 
does not achieve only his immediate aim but also 
succeeds in bringing about a moral regeneration of 
the community. Gandhi’s methods, thus, aim at 
creating a new air in society that would suffocate 
the evil to death. It is in this sense that Satyagraha 
isa complete snbstitute for violence.*® It destroys 
evil, and at the same time constructs man. The 
history of all revolutions reveal that unless a revolu- 
tion is based on the twin principles of destruction 
and construction, it is bound to deceive itself. Gandhi 
realizes this lesson of history more than anybody else. 


The philosophy of Satyagraha is not an empty 
dream of an idealist dreamer. (Gandhi practised it 
with success in his own life-time. Today it has 
already gained momentum and people even in the 
west have begun to recognise that the non-violent 
technique of Gandhi is quite effective against oppres- 
sion and tyranny.*°? 


Thus Gandhian technipue of revolution is capable 
of bringing about a new society based on human prin- 
ciples of peace, charity, brotherhood, justice and fair- 


38. Harijan, Noy. 5,19388. 
39, Harijan, April 18, 1938. 
40, See Tibaur Maund, ‘Y met Nehru’ (Hindi Translation), p. 29 
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play. But the problem is not only to create such a 
society but also to maintain it. We have already seen 
that man has been creating social and political sys- 
tems one after the other with high hopes and aspira- 
tions and yet his hopes have all the time been frus- 
trated by the ‘evil’ in him. Gandhi, therefore, insists 
that in a well-ordered society, social and political 
problems should be dealt with by moral means—the 
_means of truth and non-violence. Since these prin- 
ciples necessitate “complete abstention from exploi- 
tation in any form’’, 4‘ the basis of a non-violent soc- 
lety would be peace and harmony and not constant 
friction which is the bane of the present human society. 


The maintenance of such a system is possible only 
when every individual is a “full-blooded, full-deve- 
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loped member of the society” *? and not ‘“‘a mere cog 
in the machine.’’ ** Gandhi, therefore, accepts that 
‘‘Democracy disciplined and enlightened is the finest 
thing in the world”’.44 Gandhi has the insight to rea- 
lize that democracy has been the most cherished ideal 
of man since the time of the French Revolution, and 
its principles have caught the imagination of huma- 
nity to such an extent that even its opponents swear 
by its name. But democracy is only a means to ensure 
ereatest possible freedom to individual and to make 
him, at the same time, a useful member of society. 
The organization of modern democracy, however, is 


41. Harijan, Noy. 12, 1938. 

42. Harijan, Jan. 28, 1939. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Young India, July 30, 1931. 
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not conducive tothe attainment ofthese goals. It 
has, both in the west and the east, created a state so 
powerful as to reduce the freedom of the individual 
to the minimum. In modern democratic set-up the 
power of the officials has increased to such an extent 
that it has become a “constant source of irritation to 
everybody else’’.45 Democracy has, thus, become a 
‘demon’® and “‘Parliamentarianism an empty 
pageantry’’.*’ 

Notwithstanding these defects that have crept 
into democracy, its essence remains to be “a spirit of 
fraternity which knows no bounds but those of life 
itself,’’4® and therefore it needs be reformed so as to 
reduce the power of the state to the minimum. 


This can be done only by giving power of 
managing the affairs of the community to the people 
themselves. “‘When people come into possession of 
political powers, the interference with the freedom of 
the people is reduced to a minimum. In other words, 
a nation that runs its affairs smoothly and effectively 
without such state interference is truely democratic. 
When such a condition is absent, the form of govern- 
ment is democratic in name’’.*® This statement 
should not be taken to mean that Gandhi favours a 
system of direct democracy which obviously is impo- 
ssible in the national states of our times. What 
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Gandhi advocates is the non-centralization of political 
power, for, a centralized system even of a democratic 
character ‘‘is inconsistent with the non-violent struc- 
ture of society’’.®° 


In a society of Gandhian conception the political 
power would be vested in democratically elected 
bodies at every level of national life; the society would 
bea sort of federation of people’s government at 
village (or city), tahsil, district state and national 
levels. In this federation, the lower the body, the 
greater would be the power of administration. The 
higher bodies would be meant for coordinating the 
activities of the lower units. The national organisa- 
tion, thus, would have the least possible power. In 
such a system “the general principle should be to 
divide the affairs of each component body into home 
affairs and foreign affairs, the component bodies 
having free control of their home affairs and the 
federal body having authority in matters which are 
foreign affairs for the components”’.®' The establish- 
ment of such a system would ensure smooth adminis- 
tration of the social affairs without endangering the 
legitimate freedom of individual—the desire of man 
to breath in the air of true democracy would be 
fulfilled. 


A society with a non-centralized democracy would 
be for all practical purposes, a stateless society. In 
putting forward the concept of statelessness Gandhi, 


50. Harijan, Jan., 19, 1942. 
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however, is not original; many political thinkers inc- 
luding Marx before him have put forward this. idea. 
Almost every anarchist thinker emphasizes the vio- 
lent charactor of the state and pleads for its ultimate 
abolition. Gandhi agrees with the anarchists since 
state is the instrument of violence. But the real pro- 
blem is how to abolish it? A Marxist would claim 
that the establishment of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat would be the first step towards achieving 
this aim. History, however, bears witness to the fact 
that whenever a state too powerful for the freedom 
of its members is created, it not only does not loosen 
its hold over the affairs of the community, but also 
tends to become even more powerful, reducing the sta- 
tus of the individual to that of a cog inits machinery. 
What has the Soviet ‘proletarian dictatorship’ done 
during the last forty years ? It has given birth to the 
most powerful state ever known in this world and has 
created an atmosphere of regimentation resulting in 
the intellectual staleness of the community. It is clear, 
therefore, that if we really wish the state to wither 
away, we should, at no stage of its existence, allow it 
to become too powerful for the freedom of its mem- 
bers. This is possible only under a non-centralized 
system in which “the outermost circumference ( the 
national govt.) will not wield power to crush the inner 
circle but will give strength to all.within and derive 
its own strength from it”. In a Gandhian Society 
the national organisation would be dependent on 
society and not vice versa. 
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It may be noted here that if a non-centralised, 
non-violent democracy is to endure, it must be free 
from the corrupting influence of money. Evidences 
are not wanting in history when money has come in 
the way of the free expression of the choice of the 
community in times of elections and thus has thrown 
to the dogs the very basis of democracy. To prevent 
such an eventuality Gandhi wants ‘‘the concentration 
of wealth not in the hands of a few but in the hands 
of all’’.5? Equality of economic status of the people 
would, to a considerable extent, preclude the possi- 
bility of money becoming a dominant factor in the 
national and social life. 

But how to bring about the equality of economic 
status? The socialist and the communist theorists 
think that it could be achieved by nationalizing the 
instruments of production and distribution, i. e., by 
bringing them under state control. It should be 
noted, however, that nationalization of the instru- 
ments of production and distribution would arm the 
state with enormous economic power that may even- 
tually endanger the non-violent structure of the soci- 
ety. Gandhi, therefore, pleads for non-centralization 
of economic power. In a Gandhian society the means 
of production would be mostly owned by the com- 
ponent units of the non-centralised federation. The 
units at the lower levels would wield greater econo- 
mic powers than those at the higher levels till the 
economic function of the national unit becomes, 


in most of the cases, limited to coordination. In 
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a non-centralised system, therefore, the economic 
power would be in the hands of the society itself. 
Non-centralised political democracy goes hand in 
hand with non-centralised economic structure. 

In a non-centralised system, small-scale and co- 
ttage industries would naturally dominate the econo- 
mic life of society; it would really not be within the 
capacity of smaller units of administration to estab- 
lish bigger industries. Gandhi is against bigger ind- 
ustries because he has come to realise that industrial 
revolution has failed to usher in an era of social jus- 
tice and economic peace. On the contrary, it has 
generated a tendency of greed and has resulted in 
the oppression and suffering of the millions. In the 
capitalist system it has brought about the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the handsof a few, and in the co- 
mmunist system it has made the individual a slave 
of an all-powerful state. On the international plane, 
it has given fillip to colonialism and imperialism 
which have been responsible for world-conflicts. 
Historically speaking, therefore, industrialism has 
become a ‘“‘recently begotten Western demon’’. 4 

The pace of industrial revolution, therefore, must 
be checked. This is why Gandhi feels that the sphere 
of bigger industries should be, as far as possible, limi- 
ted. They would exist only where they are indispen- 
sable, and should be run in such a way as to support 
the cottage and small-scale industries and not to des- 
troy them. What Gandhi really wants is a proper 
adjustment between the big and small industries. 


54. Toynbee, Of, Cit. IX, v. 444. 
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It is generally believed that Gandhi is against 
the use of machines. This, however, is not very cor- 
rect. Gandhi would not object to “villages using 
even the modern machines and tools that they can 
make and afford to use. Only they should not be 
used as a means of exploitation of others.’*> To be 
well used it “must help and ease human efforts’’.*® 
Under his scheme “‘man in charge of machinary will 

think not of themselves or even of the nation to 

which they belong, but of the whole human _ race.’’>7 
Gandhi is not really against machinary as_ such, 
what he objects to is the “craze for machinary” °° 
or what Bertrand Russell calls” the idolatory of 
machine’’.5° Gandhi would certainly agree with the 
British Philosopher “‘not that I wish...... to prohibit 
machines...it is only when the machine takes the 
place of God that I object to it.’’®° 


In any discussion on Gandhian thought, one can 
not ignore the trusteeship theory which has aroused 
somuch controversy. It is generally alleged that 
Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship would prevent the decay 
and ultimate death of capitalism. It may, however, 
be pointed out that under the non-centralised econo- 
mic structure of Gandhian conception, the instru- 
ments of production and distribution would be owned 
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by the small units of society, even state-owned indis- 
pensable big industries would be run with the co- 
operation of workers, ‘not for profit but for the bene- 
fit of humanity.” ®! Capitalism, thus, would have no 
place in such a system. What does the theory of 
trusteehip imply then? To me it appears that 
in advocating this theory Gandhi lays emphasis on 
what may be called ‘the principle of non-attachment 
towards private property’. Gandhi is aware that a 
total abolition of private property is not easily possi- 
ble. Even the communist system has not been able 
to do it. What should be the attitude of the indi- 
vidual towards his property then? Gandhi knew it 
full well that once the individual becomes conscious of 
the ownership of his property, he easily falls a prey to 
the evil instinct of greed that may ultimately lead to 
violence and social friction. Gandhi, therefore, insists 
that the individual should regard himself as the tru- 
stee for whatever he possesses. Since it is the feeling 
of possession that is at the root of capitalism and con- 
sequent evils, Gandhi asks us to build up an attitude 
of mind that would relegate the feeling of possession 
to the background- In its ultimate analysis this prin- 
ciple of non-attachment would destroy private property 
altogether. The theory of Gandhi, therefore, would 
not only sound a death-knell of capitalism but would 
also make its re-emergence impossible. 


These are, in short, the essential tenets of 
Gandhian thought. The sum-total of Gandian philo- 
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sophy is that it appeals to the ‘good’ in man, it aims 
at creating an atmosphere in society which would 
give no quarter to evil forces, it endeavours to make 
man wholly good for which he has been aspiring since 
he first set his foot on this planet. 


Le 


Our discussion thus makes it clear that man’s 
- constant effort throughout history has been to exter- 
minate the evil forces in him and to make him wholly 
good. His onward march to progtess, however, has 
been hampered by his own evil instincts that have 
flourished in the fertile soil of material forces—the 
social, economic and political systems in the world. It 
would be possible for man to reach his cherished goal 
only if the material atmosphere is favourable to the 
‘good’ in him. To create such an atmosphere, there- 
fore, should be the supreme aim of any social or 
political philosophy that endeavours to create a 
happy human society. 


Gandhi’s philosophy takes into account this 
lesson of history and insists that evil should not be 
given any quarter even though its immediate results 
may be quite alluring and that good in man should 
ever be the basis of creating and maintaining the 
future society. It, at the same time, recognises the 
good points in existing political and economic systems 
but insists on removing those aspects from them that 
have given vitality and strength to the evil forces. 
Gandhi’s whole concern is to create an air in society 
in which it would be hard for evil to breathe in. It 
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is in this sense that Gandhi seems to offer a new hope 
and promise to the struggling humanity. 

None, however, should claim any finality about 
the principles of Gandhi. He himself does not claim 
that they contain the final truth. The contradictions 
in all previous political philosophies have been brought 
to the surface only when they have been practised. 
None knows how the evil forces in man would conspire 
against a Gandhian society if and when it is formed. 
Gandhian philosophy, none-the-less, marks a signifi- 
cant advance of humanity towards its ultimate goal— 
the realisation of what is ‘true’ and ‘good’ and 
‘beautiful’ in man. 
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